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the convenience of Subscribers residing in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stamped Edition 
smbre or the Continent, for not less than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. BAUDRY, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London. For France 
vols, 4to, and other Countries not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28 fr. or 1/. 2s. the year. To other Countries, the postage in addition. (JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’s COURT, CHANCERY LANE. 
” et 
0s. IS the GERMAN and FRENCH PRO- CeLersep SEO TOS RArETC POR. HE IMMEDIATE PERUSAL of NEW 
SSTABLISHMENT for a LIMITED NUMBER TRAITS, by Mr. BEARD, Sole Patentee, en at . Or es 
4 aes TUDTES, conducted by Mrs. TUPMAN, Vernon 85, King William-street, City ; HOOKHAM'S LIBRARY: 15, OLD BOND-STREET, 
 bré: e House, Brixton- -hill, will be found all The advantage of a’ superior 3. Put iament-street, Westminster ; and Established 1 
8 h, combined with an enlarged Continental, Education. The Royal Polytechnic Institution, Regent t-street. By a moderate Subscription to this ‘Library may be secured the 
mmerce ; rst Ce Severs are engaged: the domestic arrangements replete mt the ¢ —< of this Institution the entrance will be at right to the immediate perusal of any new publication when required, 
telligenc: 4 h comfort, and the highest references. 5, Cavendish-squa: vhether of History, Biography, Novels, Voyages, Travels, &c. in 
naturelle, oe ~s ee = r. Beard’s a are most brilliant in effect.”—Spectator, —. French, or Italian. 
rspectin \DUCATION in BERLIN.—~The GYMNASIA r 35 PARENTS and GUARDIANS A Yoke een ntry subscribers are supplied liberally, and with as little 
8 naval, E or GRAMMAR SCHOOLS of this place afford a superior be health oak of te ae of Sane delay as possible, HOOKHAM’S LIBRARY, 
Biaties LX ame igery, Conarags r piey Mag se vet havin Bo bo fama of her own. is desirous oft undertaking the charge 15, Old Bond-street, opposite Stafford-street. 
7 0} or a age 0 hree to seven 
in rnd oe ia French, Tinian, Sane, Feo tp tin Good — ron They w ould receive all ithe care and attention maternal D a LEORARD, ANCEOEEED, Reston, U.S. 
- a on and solicitude could im with such a course of in- nsignments of New or for Auction Sales respect- 
ics ar from ON iat EIVES YOUTHS to BOARD and ee would be suitable to their capacity and years. Address | fully solicited, and for which prompt returns will be made. 
'S, may be Lapak with him at 50 Guineas per annum. References :— Francis | L., care of Mrs. Price, 30, Bucklersbury, Cheapside. JOSEPH LEONARD. 
once rat end, Ba toner Eats Puddionione. and fit. Chappell MUSEMENT and INSTRUCTION MANCHESTER, SHEFFIELD, AND LIN- 
twmees Pond.strect; Rev. Robert ys gy Tasee, by means of CARPENTER & WESTLEY’S_ improved NSHIRE RAILWAY.—NOTICE IS HEREBY 
Berlin or direct to Mr. Wilkinson, Dorotheen Strasse 46, PHANTASMAGORIA LANTERNS, with the CHROMA-| GIVEN, that the ORDINARY HALF-YEARLY MEETING of 
_N.B—There B.There is an English Chapel and Congregation in Berlin. TROPE and DISSOLVING VIEWS, and every possible | the Proprietors of the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
variety of Sliders, ‘adteding ee History, Comic, Lever, Move- | Railway Company will be held, for the dispatch of ordinary busi- 
13 CO ({ENERAL , PRACTICAL SCHOOL of ART, | able and Plain Astronomical, Views in the Holy’Land,’ Scrip- | ness (including the confirmation of the forfeiture of certain shares 
SK. nee the New Gallery, 79, Newman-street, Oxford-street. gral. pestrass. wo S. Be 1, Lantere with A +9 I Lamp, ina in the x we a the A bion Hotel, (in Manchester, on WE WED- 
mark; fa J D Ss 6 u n 
by _— Mr. J. it LErGH, Master.—The above School is now open of 8 are supplied with Lucernal ‘Microscopes and 7 Sliders, at 3ls.6d.|° And NOTIC haa ken URTHER GIVEN. tt oy 
T Morning wit —— be obtained at the Gallery, a of Mr. R. W extra. The Lamp for the No. 2 Lanterns is very superio: EXTRAORDINARY OE NERAL MEETING of the Proprietora 
ol tn feb fn ee, Greve Grwenoraayare | AGM AN EES fag Wage igri are ys | shat ara a elt rns he 
4 . y t 
BBEY GLEE CLUB.—The future Meetings but te of the’Sliders nd Prices upon satiation to the Manufac- approval of, Be Proprietors ‘present at the said straondina 
> Gd. each, A cof the Abbey Glee Club will be held ame rmeepie turers, CARPE NTER & ‘& WESTLEY, Opticians, 24, Regent street, tobe introduced into Parliament on de ag a 
TA ireat Qu viz., the 2n rloo-place, London. A Bill for vesting in the e Manchester, Sheffield and Lin- 
Treen snd 4th Saturdays in every month, mn ae S HOWE, President. (HAPPELL's PIANOFORTE WAREHOUSE clam Railway’ Company the canal navigation from Manchester 
4 se 0 or near Ashton-under-Lyne an 
1948, Wa. ‘COWARD: Hon. See, —The best Pianofortes of every deseription by Broadwood, 2nd. “An Act for enabling the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lin- 
~~ 4 es Coie Brand Wornum, &c.,for SALE or HIRE.—Also Double: Shela Railway Company fo make improved communications to 
aud arps 8) on 
lesser traits XETER HALL. —JUDAS MACC ABEUS. ean — 50, New Bond-street. 3rd. “ A Bill to enable the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
= —HANDEL'S Oratorio, shire Railway Company to carry the line of their railway across 
0 be desired, JUDAS MACCABEUS, —— Sheffield-street, in Manchester, to increase their station accommo= 
will be performed on THURSD. AY Rrening ‘next the 10th of Sales dp Auction. dation at Manchester and Stalybric ige, and for other purposes.” 
| Journal, pire 2 wp the Direction of Mr. JOH LLAH. Prin- R. L. A. LEWIS will SELI t his H 4th. “ An Act for enabling the Manchester, a id, and Lin- 
ent architee- Vocal Performers—Mrs,_ Weiss, Miss Stewart, Miss Gill, M2... * wi H4, at his rouse, colushire Railway Company to make a railway to Barnsley, with 
thabaud, br. MP Via Duval, Miss Kent; Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. W. I in and , Fleet-strect, on WEDNESDAY, the 9th, and three branches therefrom ; all in the West Riding of the county of 
i vague, the; Mr. H. Phillips. The hone will consist of Mr. Matis n’s First Mis "Days, the STOCK of a BOOKSELLER, including a 
scriptions if Upper Singing School. ‘The Orchestra will consist of upwards of | useful assortment of Modern oaks in every department of Litera- Sth, “ An Act for vesting in the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lin- 
: wy verformers. Leader, Mr. WILLY. Conductor, Mr. JOHN | ture, a Circulating Library of 500 vols., &c. colnshire Railway Company théSheflield Canal.” 
pect than the HULLAE On TUESDAY, the 15th, the ARGHITECTUR AL and MIS- 6th. “A Bill to enable the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
ai . Area a Upper Platform, 12. ; Reserved Seats, 28, 6d. ; Central CuLiAy EOUS LIBRA RY of a GENTLEMAN. x Railway Company to construct an additional or enlarged 
Gailhabauls HH yeserved Seats (Dress), 58, ' Admission by Tickets only, which SDAY, the rth, and two following days, the ENG- | station at Sheflield, and to make a branch railway to the Shetlield 
way be obtained of Mr. Parker, 445, West Strand; of ‘Mess List onl FOREIGN LIBRARY of the late J. C. HUTTNER, | Canal.” 
yet offered t Jailey & Moon, 12, Regent-street ; Mr. Surman, Exeter Hall: ‘at Esq., 40 years in the Foreign Office, > 7th. “A Bal for i improving hwy steam communication across tl 
oo ay the Apollonicon | Rooms ; and of the principal Music-sellers. On TUESDAY, ‘the 22nd, and WEDNESDAY, the 23rd, an | River Humbe 

















ESTABLISHED LITERARY PERIO- 


N 
A’ DICAL, of influence, circulation, and good connexions, 
FOR SALE, on terms convenient to a purchaser, which ada; 5 ~ 
for aGentleman of leisure or literary tastes. Apply to D. 
Law Tres Ovrice, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


yo EDITORS, AUTHORS, &c.—A Youn 


Man, a proficient Phonographic Reporter, comment ae 
several Languages, and with many of the various de re - 
Literature and Science, wishes for an ENGAGEM NT on t 
PERIODIC PRESS, or as SECRETARY or AMANUENSIS. 
Highly satisfactory testimonials can be furnished. Address K. he 
Beverley Lodge, Colchester. 
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extensive COLLECTION ‘OF BOOKS in Quires, Stereotype 
plates, &c. 
BIRD SKINS, ORIENTAL CHINA AND MISCELLANIES, 


{®. J.C. STEVENS: will SELL by AUCTION, 
reat Room. . Ki 





t his @ ng-street, Covent-garden, on 
FRIDAY. the lith of Deras * at 12 o'clock, a Parcel of BIRD 
aud ANIMAL SKINS, from ndia, South America, &c., contain- 


ing many scarce and beautiful Specimens in fine Plumage; a few 
B pny BIRDS in Cases, MINERALS, SHELLS, &. Oriental 
and other CHINA; India Lacker Table and Desk ; Ivory Fans 
and Hand-screens; Paintings and Engravings, Coi ns, and Mis- 
cellaneous Articles. 

May be Viewed the day prior, and Catalogues had. 











70 PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, 
ENGRAVERS, SCULP’ TORS, &c.—TO LET, Capital Pre 
mises for a Back and Front Shop, or Offices, being the Ground- 
Floor of a large House, ina Principal Street, Lag 2 three minutes’ 
walk of Russell-square and the British Museum ; being the centre 
cfahighly respectable neighbourhood, Terms moderate. Apply 
to Mr, L. A. Lewis, 125, Fleet-street. 
NEAR the VICTORIA GATEW—A Lady, 
moving in the best society, offers a HOME to ONE or TW 0 
LADIES of FORTU NE. The house being large any number of 
rooms can be c he most unexceptionable 
given and required, A very . oung lady would find in the eorer 
tiser an indulgent parent and a watchfu aperene. £. 5. J., Mr. 
Hervé, miniature painter, 199, Oxford- stree 


NVA A Married Medical Gentle- 


2. 
Lives of the 
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arts (ARCH. 
, Architect. 
10, each 16s. 
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0 INVALIDS,— 


man, residing in a retired and beautiful country cp 
(less than two hours from London by railway), ATS is ha 

reeive into his family a NERVOUS or INVAL ADY, to 
¥hom he can offer, together with medical care, nh ve “i 4 


well-arranged establishment. — All particulars can be obtained 
from a Physician of 


prepaid, to A. Z., 
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eminence in town, upon application by letter, 
British Library, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross. 
THE BOWYER PICTORIAL GALLERY. 


The Sale projected and in pitas 3 pe. the pees pisosion 
ofthis magnificent COLLECTION OF WORKS OF ART 


























YOMES. 



































blished ind fH Whlished value of which is estimated at Aan... of 80,0001, WI Li 
“s ig LY TAKE PLACE. The celebrated Bowyer Bible, valued 





is the principal feature of the Collection. Early applica- 

Potee eagmade at the | a Gallery, 2 van 
rders shou m 

atthe Branch Office, Charing-crosa. 77 


§UMME =RLY'S ART MANUFACTURES, 
signed by Bell, sculptor, Cope, Creswick, Dyce, Herbert, 

i6 Horney. D. Maclise, W. Mu Be mg i Redeveve Hl. J. Towns- 

ad, = 2 vestmacott, &c.. for Metals, Pottery, Glass, Wood, 

hia cre made by the BEST MAN ph ACTU URES, sold by 

necigt of ALERS.—Picture Catal (new edition) are sent on 
of two postage stamps from undall’ . 12, Old Bond-street. — 


r 7 

NEW INVENTION. — Barritr & Co.'s 
cuca red ELONGATED LEAD EVER-POINTED PEN- 
is oratinnel The great objection to the usual pencil-case, “ that it 
ineonvent ly aryuiring fresh lead, and often at the moment most 
ina is remedied in the above improved case, the full 
of lead ich is made to work in one a tpey and a half inches 

(instead of less than three rters of an inch, as on the 
<a ),and contains within itself a su, a of twelve inches, 
pad 4 izes in proportion —Sold wholesale at 173, Fleet-street, 

sand may be procured at most of the usual pencil-case 











Golden-square.— 
rs. Mary Parkes, 
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HE PARKER SOCIETY have just published 
a Second Portion ¥" bys JEWEL’S WORKS, and 
NORDEN'S PROGRESS OF PIETY. The Works in prepara- 
_— a 1848 are,—a Third Part of Bishop Jewel’s Works, contain- 
is A loey, ¥ with a — of the Defence of the Apology—a 
1 of Tyn dale—a volume of Bradford—and very probably 
Fulke's Answer to Marti: sg oye gp (IL) are now due, and 
it is requested that they may be mediately to William 
Thomas, Esq., Secretary, 33, "Southainpton-street, <n London. 
New Members wishing to join the Society can now do so. 


RATIS.—Just published, A CATALOGU IE of 


J SECOND-HAND BOOKS (Miscellancous) on Sale by T. 
eae per 70, Newgate-stree' 
PS. Country Booksellers supplied through their Agents. 


EW AND CHOICE BOOKS.— 
we best one eget works in every department of literature 
number and without delay from MUDIE’S 








in 

Seber LIBRAI Y, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square. 
Single Subscription, 78. per quarter; 21s. per annum; Family 

and Country Subscription, Two, Three, Five, or Ten Guineas per 

aunu 


mA good Selection of Books for Presents always on sale. 


OW’S STANDARD CIRCULATING 

LIBRARY and READING ROOM, 42, Lamb’s Conduit- 

street, established 1820, is particularly adap ted for Family Sub- 

= femn'W fimaniaing a first-class collection of Standard and 
8. 


TER 
4 ry per annum, entitling to . volumes dy atime, all new, 
33 = ae dit half of — new. 


22 ditto dit 
R. HOWroN CUMING (date. ot the Firm of : ‘olthorpe 
.. Royal Library, Brighton), Proprietor. 


THE JANUARY ADDITIONS to LOW’S 
STANDARD CIRCULATING LIBRARY include the 
Sileving Works :— 
ea. 9 Trgach'’s Walk round Mont 
x Marryatt's Bo Blan 
FY a “Yorn of the /10. Mewnoirs of Elizabeth Fry, 


4. Forbes's Five Years in China. |11. Mr, ee the Medical 
5. Memoirs aa Mdile. De 
Montpe: 
6. Reminiscences of Talle 








12, Douglas's “Adventures of a 
13, Lady" Willoughby’s Di 
y joughby’s iary, 
Part 2. 


nd. 

8 D’Aubi Ge _ 
ubi ‘3 Germany, 

fund and Soot land. 


a, Lamb’ . Conduit R. HOWTON CUMING, Proprietor. 
an, 3} , 











, Sheffield, and Lin: 
colnshire Railway nh ior erecting a pier at Kingston- a 
Hull, and enlarging the works at New Holland; for ing a 
connecting line near Habrough, in the county of Lincoln; for 
regulating the ope ok of the port of Great Grimsby; and for 
amending the Acts relating to the Manchester, Sheffield, ‘and Lin- 
oe bevig ty pone OO 

A Bill f ling the Manch , South Junction, 
and ‘Altrincham Rallwen Company to provide additional station 
accommodation in Manchester ; and for other p mrposes. 

And NOTICE IS HEREBY FURTHER "a EN, that the 
Register of Transfers of Shares in the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire Railway will be sosed \ ones the 3rd to the 16th day 
of February next, both ore inclus 

BOROUGH Chairman. 
JOHN CHAPMAN, Deputy-Chairman. 
AMES MEADOWS. Secretary. 
Manchester, 5th January, 1848 


In a few days, in 8vo,. 
UB REGE SACERDOS. 
Dr. Hampden’s Case Considered, with Remarks on the Eccle 
siastical Gugvemaey of the Crown as established at the Ref 
tion ; accompanied by a full ee of the late Judgment 
Court of Queen's Bench. By E. 8. CREASY, M.A. Barrister-at- 
=, of Lincoln's Inn, Professor of History at University College, 
ndon. 
“ London : Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 


FOR -~ ae reo too &e, 

















dy, sent fr it, Svo. 
if R. M U Ri RA Y’s List of WORKS in 
ote ,QEnERAL LITERATURE. CLASSIFIED and AR- 
CONTAINING 
History Classical and School Books 


enter and Memoirs 
Voyages and Travels 
Handbooks for Travellers 
Religious Works, Sheeleny, &e. 
Poetry, the Drama, Domestic and Rural ‘Economy 
Instruction and Amusement Iome and Colonial Library 
John Murray, Albemarle-street, wenden. 
This day is published, price 7s, 
‘NDEX to the BAKER MAN: USCRIPTS. 
By FOUR MEMBERS of the CAMBRIDGE ANTI- 
QUARIAN SOCIETY. 
Cambridge : sold by Macmillan, Barclay & Macmillan, London: 
John W. Parker. 
DR. CHALMERS’S POSTHUMOUS sian VoL. II, 
On the Ist of February, in 8vo. price 
R. CHALMERS'’S DAILY sc RIPTURE 
READINGS, Vol. IL, embracing the Books of Judges to 
Fainbu h: Sutherland & Knox. London: Hamilton, Adams 
& Co. to be had of all Booksellers. 
BRANDON ‘8S GOTHICK ARCHITECTURE. 
Just published, in 2 vols. i oo portal i ao. 157 Plates, cloth boards, 


N ANALYSIS of GOTHICK ARCHITEC- 
TURE, Illustrated by a Series of Rozente of 700 Examples 

of Doorways, ‘Windows, Ground Plans, &c. &., and accom TY 
Ce, 


with Remarks on the several Details of an Ecclesiastical 
By RAPHAEL and J. ARTHUR BRANDON, Architects, 
*x* Subscribers are recommended to complete their cota, as 
single numbers cannot be supplied after the Ist of March next, 
Pelham Richardson, 23, Cornhill, 


Art, Science, and Medicine 
General Literature 

Natural History, Sporting, &e. 
Politics and Statist 
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WORDSWORTH'S =e 
Just published, in one vol. 8vo. price 208. ¢ 


ORDSWORT HS ‘POET ICAL aw ‘ORKS. 


1. WoRDSWoRTH'S ‘POETICAL WORKS. 
In7 vols. price 35a. clot a 
2. WO RDSWORTHS EXCURSION. A 
a Price 68. ¢ 
. SE LECT ‘PIECES from WORDSWORTH. 


tein 6s. 6d, cloth, gilt ed, 
"Ea wand Moxon, Dover-street. 


POEMS BY SAMUEL ROGERS, ESQ. 
Price léa. bds. s 
OGERS'’S POEMS. Illustrated by 72 Vignettes. 


Also, 
1. ROGERS'S ITALY. Illustrated by 56 
vient Pri 
“ ROGERSS | POEMS. Illustrated by numerous 
oodeuts. P 5a. 
weeROGERS'S ITALY. Illustrated by 


oe Woodeuts. Price 5: 








nu- 





GERS’S POETICAL WORKS. In 
on price 2s, 6d. sewed ; or 38. 6d, cloth, gilt edges. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 
CAMPBELL’S POEMS. 
Just published, in one volume 8vo. illustrated i ? Mi ettes 


om Designs by Turner and Harvey, price 


AMPBELL’S POETICAL “Ww rORKS. 
1, CAMPBELL'S POETICAL WORKS. In 


ene pocket volume, price 88, 
. CAMPBELL’S “POETICAL WORKS. In 
gimo, price 2s, 6d. sewed ; or 3s. 6d, cloth, gilt ofaes. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 
POEMS BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 


Just published, in 2 vols, price 12s. cloth, 
ENNYSON'S POEMS. Fourth’ Edition. 


Also, 
1. THE PRINCESS; a Mep.ey. 


eloth. 
2. CHARLES TENNYSON TURNER'S 
BONNETS. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 
SHELLEY’ ¥ POEMS, ESSAYS, AND LETTERS, 
blished, in one vol. 8vo. price 15s. cloth 
HELLEY’ 's PROSEand POETICAL WORKS. 
Edited by 3 SHELLEY. 


1. SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Edited by Mrs. SHELLEY. In 3 vols, price 15. cloth, 
2. SHELLEY'S MINOR POEMS, In 24mo. 


Price 28. 6d. sewed ; or 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 
2dward Moxon, Dover-street. 





Price 5s, 








FORMS BY THOMAS HOOD. 
yp in 2 vols. price 12s, cloth, 


ooD = MS. Second Edition. 
1. HOOD’S POEMS OF WIT AND 


HUMOUR. Price és. 
2. HOOD’S OWN, Illustrated by 350 Wood- 
ard Moxon, Dover-street. 


cuts. Price 10s, OF, loth 
OHN’S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY, 
uniform with the Standard Library, price 5s. 

SIX OLD ENGLISH CHRONICLES—viz. Ethelwerd, Asser’s 
Life of Alfred, Geoffrey of Monmouth, Gildas, Nennius, and 
Richard of Cirencester ; edited by Dr. Gites, Portrait of Alfred. 

The former Volumes are :—William of Malmesbury’s Chronicle 
ef the Kings of England— Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, by 
Sunoe allnate Ecclesiastical History, and the Anglo-Saxon 

Tronicie, 





York-street, Covent-garden. 


OHN’ S STANDARD LIBRARY, 
February, price 38. 6d. each. 
Vol. 31. GOETHE'S AUTOBIOGR APHY, Portrait, and Vol. 30, 
OOXE’S MARLBOROUGH, Vol. IL, Portrait of the a 


The recent Volumes of the Standard —4 are :— 29, Sheri- 
con's Life and Works—28. Coxe’s Marlborough, Vol. L ett 
Atlas—27. Ranke’s History of the Popes, Vo 26. Lamar 
tine’ 8 History of the Girondists, Vol 11. —25, Schlegel’ 8 Philosophy 
f Life, and ree? of Language— 24. Machiavelli’s Histor: = 
Florence and Prince—23. Lanzi’s History of Painting, Vol. 11 
Coxe’s House of Austria, Vol. III. 


OHN’S NEW GENERAL CATALOGUE, 
in 3 vols. 8vo. price 7s. each volume.—HENRY G. BOHN, 
of York-street, Covent-garden, respectfully informs the book- buying 
public, that the first volume of a new CATALOGUE of his very 
extensive collection of BOOKS is now ready. it comprises works 
on Natural ——- Books of Prints, Architecture, Numismata 
Heraldry, Physics, Metaphysics, Law, Medicine, Language, Oriental 
and Hebrew Literature, Northern Literature, ‘Bibliography, En 
lish, Irish, and Scottish History in Foreign Languages, Ear! y 
Voyages and Travels, Games, Sports, and Amusements, &c. Public 
Libraries both at home and abroad may have it gratis upon a 
written application from the librarian or secretary. 


PUBLISHED AT 58. my VOL., REDUCED TO 2s, 6d. 

y of the Works t may had separately at the same price. 
rpité EDIN BURGH CABINET LIBRARY, 
Illustrated with numerous Engravings = Steel and Wood, Maps, 

“ie ¥ IJ - pap. ss sn red clot, git ilt. 

a Regions—Discov ery and Adventure in 
Egypt— Vacation Lives and Voyages of Drake, Caven- 
ene wand ampier—British India, 3 vols.—Life of Sir Walter 
Raleigh—Nubia and Abyssinia—Lives of Zoologists— Barbary 


IIL. —Scandinavia, being a 
History o} mmark, Sweden, Norway, 2 vols,—British 
America, ‘with a full detail of the Principles and best Modes of 
een, 8 am Iceland, Greenland, &c.—Italy, 3 vols— 
Tou and the Ws W rid, trot 4x9 Seat, Poeise 
nd the Wor! ‘om the Death of Ca Jook to the Present 
Time Travels of Marco Polo. 4 





for 





the various serial publications of the day, the Edin- 
antl a Library i one of the best, the most instructive, and 
the most popular.”—Specta 

Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd. London; Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 





CF es. 5 
== 


- a ‘s heen fae 
eady, Svo. price los 
A FIRST. “COURSE of “MATHEMane 
comprising Arithmetic, Aloshce. Bis Statics, and bend B C8, 
as required for the ae Cam Bi 
HATTERSLEY, BA. St John's College Canienee, BY 308 
London : Whitaker Co. Cambridge: J, all, 
LETTER us! the RIGHT ls. 
A to the iT FiONO 
Letters eu SANITARY REFORM sna Aowtce era 
Letters on .. an K 
PROVEMENT or, Iow to Promote Health i tcrirehat 
By C. F. ELLERMA ae 


HE ZOOLOGIST, a Popular Journal of 
Natural History ; giving an account of the Habits of Quad- 
rupeds, Birds, Reptiles, Fishes, and Insects, in intelligible English. 
On the Ist of every Month, price 1s. 
John Van Voorst, Paternoster-row, London. 


UTHENTICATED ANECDOTES, illustra- 
tive of the Habits and Instincts of Quadrupeds, Birds, 
Feevtiies, Fishes, and Insects, are requested for publication in ws 
* Zoo! tet — Please ress them" to the Editor, EDWAR 
NEWMAN, Devonshire-street, Bishopsgate, London. 


Now in 1 vol. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth, 
HE PENTA ERONE;; or, The STORY of me AF A 
STORIES, FUN for the LITTLE ONES. By GIAMBAT- one circe yde, 310, Strand, 

TISTA BASILE. Translated from the original Neapolitan by Lately Poti) in feap. 8vo. with DERER price 6a, ¢ 
= Epwarp Taytor. With Illustrations by Georer Crurk- rik AFRICAN WANDER RERS; «, he 
hy + dventures of Carlos and Antonio. Embrac 

rer nis collation of fe as A sales Jp Sho beet ont poo one tage - Descriptions of the Manners and C ustoms of the 4 i interes 
. and the Natural Productions of the Country. By Mrs, Tibea, 
be regarded as the basis ‘ot ail others.”"— Jacob Grimm, y. By R.LEE 
(formerly Mrs. T. E. Bowdich), Author of * Life of Cuvier’ ke. 
D. Bogue, Fleet-street ; and all Bookselle “A charming book, which, b+ man it is perfectly free from al 
blished, 1 8y affectation, or attempt at imitation, possesses in its harrative— 
AN ACCOUNT of the" AURORA BOREALIS | SLED atri dln mor me eh cater 
of October 24, 1847, together with others of the same fascinating power of the Selkirk story. Mrs. Lee hag py 
and one of March 19, 1846, seen at Cambridge. Illustrated with | 13 known, and her works estimated as they deserve, by the learnei of| 
coloured Engravings. By JOHN H. MORGAN, of Jesus College, | Europe, and she has brought to the task of the resent work . 
Cambridge, and late of the Cambridge Observatory ; and JOHN T. | lifications which few could now be found to Pod aes 
ra Ye of ‘seed College, Cambridge. Engraved and coloured Dublin University Pe, 
y_J. Andrew: 


“ Equal to any relation of travel we ever read.”"—Britannia. 
& ate: a. ‘Bell, Fleet-street. Cambridge: Macmillan, Barclay | Grant & Griffith, Original Juvenile Library, corner of St. Paul's 
acmillan. 
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In February, with PORTRAIT of MR. BROOKE, Plates and Views, 2 vols. 8yo. 


THE 
LATEST JOURNALS OF RAJAH BROOKE 


EVENTS IN BORNEO 


DOWN TO THE OCCUPATION OF LUBUAN, AND OF A VISIT TO THE CELEBES; TOGETHER With 
A NARRATIVE OF THE EXPEDITION OF H.M.S. IRIS. 


By Captain RODNEY MUNDY, R.N. 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 


FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD. 
By EMILE DE BONNECHOSE. 


The Two Volumes of the French Edition comprised in the One of the Translation. This Work is the History approved of 
by the Minister of Public Education in France, where it has already passed through Five Editions, 





Price 5s. 6d. cloth, 


THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. 


By JOHN FROST, or Puivavevpuia, 
London: D. Bogue, 86, Fleet-street. 


THE MODERN ORATOR. 


(SECOND SERIES.) 








In 1 large handsome volume (pp. 870), price 21s, cloth, 


THE SPEECHES OF 
THE RIGHT HON. CHARLES JAMES FOX, 


In the House of Commons (1770—1806). With a Memoir, copious Introductions, Explanatory Notes, 
Index, and a Portrait, from a Painting by Reynolds. 


“To speak of him justly as an orator, he certainly possessed, above all moderns, that union of reason, , siaaplill anil 
vehemence, which formed the prince of orators. He was the most Demosthenean speaker since the days of Pemosthenes.’ 


Sin JAMES MACINTOSH. 
LITERARY NOTICES, 


” This superb collection of the most important and interesting speeches of one of England’s greatest orators and state 
men.”— Morning Chronicle. table” 
“ As models of parliamentary eloquence, the present edition of Fox’s Speeches will be found peculiarly eal a itt 
‘* This volume contains the entire and unmutilated speeches of Fox. They are a valuable, and, to the critic or public 
speaker, an indispensable publication.”—Spectator. like looking 
‘* Let any one, hap-hazard, take any half-dozen lines from the middle of one of the speeches of Fox, it is like Pol 
at some fragment of an ancient colossal statue. You feel one mighty intellect is grappling with another.”—1 ween ye 
“The name of Fox is historical, and no man can write the history of the last thirty years of the eighteen Wem 
without recognising the name of Fox as entitled to rank in the very foremost line of parliamentary distinction. 
now leave our readers to the merits of the volume itself. It is perfectly well done.”—Brilannia. 


THE MODERN ORATOR, (Fist Series.) 
Containing a complete collection of the most celebrated Speeches of . 
LORD ERSKINE, THE EARL OF CHATHAM, THE RIGHT HON. EDMUND BURKE, 
AND THE RIGHT HON. RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN; 
With Introductions, Explanatory Notes, and Index, price 21s. cloth. 





The Authors may be had separately, 
ERSKINE’S (LORD), 6s. cloth; CHATHAM’S (EARL OF), 3s. cloth ; 
SHERIDAN’S (R. B.), 4s. 6u. cloth. 


London; AyLotr & Jongs, 8, Paternoster-row, 


BURKE'S (EDMUND), 105. cloth; 
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Se aw 7Ul NE._ Price 3s 
sw JUVENILE VALENTIN Tice 3s. 
p WARE and THREE LEVERETS: a 
nH 1 Story in Verse. By ALFRED PRIEST. With 
oral Stortions by the late John Sell Cotman ani the 


coloured ‘émo. fancy boards. 
Author. Ly er Ot eet ; and Charles Muskett, Norwich. 
‘London : D. eee 





= — Syo., with Illuminated Title and Ornamental 
Now ready, post ore rders, price 78. 6d. 
EDITATIONS upon TWENTY SELECT 
M PSALMS of the PROPHET DAVID. 

By Sir ANTHONY COPE, Knight, 

(Vice Chamberlain to Queen Katherine Parr.) 
inted from the Original Edition of 1547. With Notes and a 

Bere nical Preface. By Wittiam H. Core, M.A., Minor Canon 
Bis iprarian to St. Peter's, Westminster. 
= London: John Ollivier, 59, Pall Mall. 


IN PREPARATION. 


HE SEA and THE RAILWAY: their new 
Relations set forth in a Jaunt along the MANCH ESTER, 

EFFIELD AND LINCOLNSHIRE RALLWAY to GRIMS- 

SHEP EK) iy FELIX SUMMERLY. With Woodeuts by 

x Cope, AR.A., D. Cox, Jun., T. Creswick, A.R.A., and KR. 

Redgrave, A.R.A. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


BETTS’S FAMILY ATLAS, 


‘ (DEX.—On the Ist of June was published, an entirely new 
= ieee Atlas, including a copious Index of nearly 55,000 
Son The President of the Royal Geographical Society, in his 
Ansaal Address to the Members, May 24th, 1847, in apeenag of 
this Atlas, says, “ Within the last few weeks. Mr, BETTS has 

ublished an ATLAS containing some NEW FEATURES, and 
y ndered extremely valuable by a most copious INDEX, compris- 
~ nearly 55,000 names of places. In addition to the latitude and 
jon itude usually given, there is an arrangement, by referring to 
sn the situation of any required - can be easily learned, 
ke. kc. Several entirely new maps of india, Canada, Polynesia, 
ke. are also introduced.” In addition to the novel and exceedingly 
rapid mode of reference here alluded to, by which the eye is almost 
instantaneously directed to the place sought, and the introduction 
of a large number of new and nies important maps (making in 
all SIXTY-FOU R), the whole work has undergone a thorough and 
careful revision. The maps of England, Wales, Scotland, and Ire- 
land are on an unusually large scale, those of England and NW ales 
alone containing nearly 9,000 names. The maps of the BRITISH 
COLONIES are also on a large scale; and a continuous care will 
be maintained to introduce al. 
as well as all new discoveries, whether in these or any other parts 





—_ 





<ind, either as respects price or quality, will be found more de- 
pot a of) public favour. The work ts elegantly, but substantially, 
half-bouvd in Turkey morocco, price three guineas, 


London: John Betts, 115, Strand (nearly opposite Exeter Hall) ; 
G. Philip, Liverpool ; A. Todd, Dublin. 


RELFE & FLETCHER 


HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 
EDUCATIONAL BOOKS, 








In 1 yol. 12mo, price 4a. strongly bound in cloth, - 
RAL EXERCISES IN FRENCH 
PHRASEOLOGY, SYNONYMY, AND IDIOMS, 
By HEN RY STEIN TURRELL. 





“4 good and useful supplement to learning, and well 

adapted to facilitate the common use of the French language.” 
Literary Gazette, Oct. 10, 1846. 

“A very useful book for those who have made some progress in 

the language."— Atheneum, Sept. 19, 1846, 

“A very great and rapid advance might be made in the language 


bya careful study of these exercises.”—Jerrold’s Newspaper, 


In 1 vol. 12mo, neatly bound in cloth, 
LEGONS FRANCAISES DE LITTE RATURE 
ET DE MORALE; 
Or, New Course of French Literature, on the Plan adopted by 
Jniversities in France, 
By F. TURRELL. 


In 1 vol. 12mo, neatly bound in cloth, price 28. 
SHAKSPEARE FOR SCHOOLS; 
Being Passages from his Works, to be committed to memory, 
with Notes, original and selecte 
By a CLERGY MAN, 


In 1 vol. neatly bound in cloth, price 2s, 
FIRST GREEK LESSONS. 

By CHARLES WHITE, M.A. of Peter House, Cambridge. 
“A valuable contribution towards an important object, that of 
fimplifying the study of the Greek language.” x 
Westminster Review, Oct. 1846, 


In 1 vol. 18mo. neatly bound in cloth, price 2%, 
A CATECHISM OF ASTRONOMY AND 
THE USE OF THE GLOBES. 
Containing 648 Questions on the Terrestrial and Celestial Globes, 
with numerous Probiems for solution by Pupils. 
By WILLIAM HARDCASTLE, Teacher of Mathematics. 


In 1 vol. 4to. neatly half bound, price 4a. 
LE CORRESPONDANT CALLIGRAPHE; 
Ou, Recueil de Lettres commerciales a l'usage des personnes qui se 
i destinent au commerce. 
This book contains Thirty Letters engraved in an elegant style 
of Commercial P hip, and is intended to familiarize the 
Pupil with French Commercial Phraseology. 





’ Inl vol. 18mo. neatly bound, price 2s, 
A GENEALOGICAL TEXT-BOOK OF 
a“ BRITISH HISTORY, 
Exhibiting the Genealogy of all the British Sovereigns, and of 
Bury Persons related to them, whose career is of importance in 
ritish History, arranged in a manner which renders the whole 
85 to be acquired and retained by youth; accompanied by a 
5 ical Table and 579 Questions for Examination. 
y WILLIAM HARDCASTLE, Teacher of Mathematics, 


A Tn 1 vol. 12mo. 2nd edition, neatly bound, price 4s. 6d. 

TREATISE ON A BOX OF INSTRU- 
MENTS AND THE SLIDE RULE, 

or the Use of Excisemen. Ingineers, Seamen, and Schools. 

It has seldom bean Lamps | | ony ap t with so compre- 

4 ortu! mee! 1 om 
beusive, and at the same time so unp: . & treatise.” 3 
Educational Times, 





YUM 


new settlements as they may occur, | 


of the World: and the proprietor feels confident that no work of | 





PRINTED FOR 
TAYLOR ann WALTON, 


Booksellers and Publishers to University College, 
UPPER GOWER-STREET. 





DARLEY’S 
SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY 


FOR THE USE OF 
SCHOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTS, ARTISTS, 
AND MECHANICS. 

It is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Ele- 
mentary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the 
wants of the public at large. To youth of either sex at 
public and private schools; to persons whose education has 
been neglected, or whose attention has not been directed 
in early life to such studies; and to Artists and Mechanics 
these little works will be particularly suited. The prin- 
ciples of the various Sciences are rendered as familiar and 
brought as near to our commonest ideas as possible; the 
demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the mind 
and brief for the memory ; and the Elements of each Science 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest 
form. 

I. 
Firta Epitioy, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR GEOMETRY ; 


Containing in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of 
Euclid as is necessary and sufficient for a right understand- 
ing of every Art and Science in its leading truths and great 
principles. 

By Grorcse Dartey, A.B, 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 
Il. 
New Epitioy, 


COMPANION 


POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


In which the Elements of Abstract Science are fami- 
liarized, illustrated, and rendered practically useful to the 
various purposes of life, with numerous Cuts, 

By Grorce Dartey, A.B, 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 
Ill. 
Tuirp Epitioy, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR ALGEBRA; 


WITH 


A Section on PROPORTIONS and 
PROGRESSIONS. 


By Grorce Dartey, A.B, 
Price 4s. 6d. 


Iv. 
Seconp Epition, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY, 


Both Plane and Spherical; 


With POPULAR TREATISES on LOGARITIIMS, and the 
Application of Algebra to Geometry. 
By Grorce Dartvey, A.B. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 

**For students who only seek this limited knowledge of 
these sciences, there are perhaps no treatises which can be 
read with more advantage than Darley’s Popular Geometry 
and Algebra."—Library of Useful Knowledye, article * Me- 
chanics.” 


FAMILIAR ASTRONOMY. 


By Grorce Dartey, A.B. 
In 12mo. with Engravings, 5s. cloth lettered. 


“There is a vast deal of astronomical information con- 
veyed in a most winning and unassuming manner in this 
delightful little volame, which, not less for the novelty of 
its plan, than the extent of its intelligence, reflects infinite 
credit on the taste and talents of its projector and editor, 
Mir. Dariey.”—-Sun, April 5, 1830 





POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
A New Edition. (46th Thousand.) Woodcuts. 12mo. 72. 6d. 
ISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
From the First Invasion by the Romans to the Reign of 
Queen Victoria. By MRS. MARKHAM. 
Also, New Edition. (20th Thousand.) Woodcuts. 12mo, 78. 6d. 
HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
From the Conapest Wy the Gauls to the Reign of Louis Philippe. 
By Mrs. MARKHAM, 
Also, (3rd Thousand.) Woodcuts, 12mo. 72. 6d. 
HISTORY OF GERMANY. 
From the Invasion by Marius to the Battle of Leipsic. 
as : John Murray, Albemarle-street. 

- Just published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 6a. 6d. 
TH E EDUCATION of the PEOPLE; 

a Practical Treatise on the Means of Extending its Sphere 
and Improving its Character. By J. WILLM, Inspector of the 
Academy of Strasburgh. With a PRELIMINARY DISSER- 
TATION on some Poiuts connected with the Present Position of 
Education in this Country. By J. P. NICHOL, L.L.D., Professor 
of Astronomy in the University of Glasgow. 

“ Here is everything educational—from great principles deduced 
from the constitution of our being, down to the humblest details 
of the organisation of a school. It is—we say emphatically and 
advisedly—rne Book for all who would wish to know what educa- 
tion ought to be, and must be, in these better days. Every legis- 
lator, every journalist, every teacher, every enlightened person, 
taking an interest in the subject, should possess this comprehensive 
treatise.”—Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 
Dublin: J. M’Glashan. Glasgow : William Lang. 


STANDARD FRENCH SCHOOL-BOOKS, 
By the late M. de ROUILLON, . 
. wut r 
1, ({RAMMATICAL INSTITUTES of the 

. FRENCH LANGUAGE, or the Teacher's French 
Assistant: containing a series of Theoretic, Practical, and Pro- 
yp ‘eesne, = which every difficulty is explained, mans A 

otes at the end of each Exercise, or by Keference to 
Rules. 8th edition, half bound, price 5s. - 

This Grammar was expressly written for the use of Parents. 
Governesses and Teachers occasionally engaged in the Tuition of 
the French Language in the absence of Masters. It is the only 
progressive Grammar extant ; the first rule leads to the second, the 
second tothe third, &c., thus precluding the necessity of consulting 
any of the subsequent ey 

The rules are simple, the examples concise, but sufficient; and 
the exercises, having notes and references to preceding rules, will 
generally enable the pupil to correct his own mistakes. 

For the perfect satisfaction of Parents and Teachers unacquainted 
with the language,an entire Key to the Grammar has now been 
published, price 38, which will enable them to ascertain whether 
the Exercises are correctly written. 

2. The Tourists French Companion; or, Familiar 
Conversations on every subject which can be useful to the Conti- 
nental Traveller, or the French Student in general. 18mo, 13th 
edition, 48. 6d. half bound. 

33,000 copies of this work have now been printed, which at once 
attest tle reputation it has attained. 

London : Longman & Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall, & Co, ; Whittaker 
& Co,; Hamilton & Co. ; R. Yorke Clarke & Co.; Aylott & Jones; 
W. Allan, Mozley & Sons, Derby; and Charles Muskett, Nor 
wich. 


MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


JUST READY. 








King Arthur. ; 


By the Author of * The New Timon.” Post 8vo, 5a. 


The Court and Times of James I. 


Edited by the Author of‘ Memoirs of Sophia Donets” 
vO 


~  -—e 
Angela; a Novel. 
By the Author of ‘ Emilia Wyndham,’ &c, 
THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY, 


is, 8v0, 


38 vols, 


Iv. 
Reminiscences of Prince Talleyrand. 
With Extracts from his Political Writings. : 7 
2 vols, with Portrait, 
v. 
James the Second. 


An Historical Romance. Edited by W. H. AINSWORTH 
Esq. 3 vols, With Jilustrations, 


vi 
Memoirs of Mademoiselle de 
Montpensier. 
WRITTEN BY HERSELF. 
VIL 


Adventures of a Medical Student. 


By the late R. DOUGLAS, Surgeon, R.N. With a Memoir of 
the Author. 3 vols, 


S vols, With Portrait, 


vult. 


Leonora; a Love Story. 3 vols, 
“ In * Leonora’ Lady Boothby has proved the universality of 


her talent in depicting character both as a novelist an 
actress.”—Jerrold’s Paper. 


1x 


Zoological Recreations. 


By W. J. BRODERIP, Esq. F.BR.S., &c. 1 vol. 108, 6d. bound, 


Emilia Wyndham. Cheap Edition. 


Forming the New Volume of ‘ Colburn’s Standard Novels.’ 
Henry CoLbury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough- 
street, 





THE ATHENEUM 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN W. PARKER, London. 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By JOHN STUART MILL, 2 vols. Svo. (Nearly 
ready.) 

By the same Author, 

A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative 
and Inductive. Second Edition, 2 vols, 8vo. 308, 

ESSAYS on SOME UNSETTLED 
QUESTIONS of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 8vo, 6s, 6d. 


STERLING’S ESSAYS and TALES. 


Collected and Edited, with a Sketch of the Author's Life, by 
JULLUS CHARLES HARE, M.A., Rector of Herstmonceux. 
2 vols, post 8vo. with a Portrait, price Wis. 


NINFA: 


GRANT. Post 8vo. 


A TALE. 
(Neat week.) 


By Lovisa Kerr 


The SAINTS TRAGEDY; or, the 
TRUE STORY of ear ae aE of HUNG ARY, Saint of the 
Romish Calendar. By gag ae LEY, Jun. M.A., Rector of 
Everslkey. Witha m4 xy Prof. MAUKICE, Feap. 8vo. 58. 





A FAMILIAR HISTORY of BIRDS 


By EDWARD STANLEY, D.D. F.R.S., Lord Bishop of Norwich. 
Fourth Edition, with Additions, in 1 vol. 58, 





COLLEGE CHAPEL SERMONS 
Ry W. W vy EWELL, D.D., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
&vo. lus, 6d, 


The CHURCHMAN’S GUIDE to the 
USB of the ENGLISH LITURGY, in Eight Lectures. To which 
are appended, Two Hundred Questions for a Bibie Class. By the 
Rev. J. bE. RIDDLE, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 33, Gd. 


By the same Author, Fifth Edition, 38. ¢d. 
FIRST SUNDAYS at CHURCH. 


BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR; his 
e) Contes and Successors: a Biography. By 
° _ Wit T, M.A., Incumbent of St. Catherine’s, 

Bear Wood. _ ma ‘Eation, feap. 8vo, 58, (Next week.) 


The CONGE D’ ELIRE; or, the 
PRESENT MODE of MAKING ENGLISH BISHOPS, con- 
sidered in its Bearings upon the Congeiences of the Clergy, and 
the Union of Church and state. By C. BENSON, MLA., Canon of 
Worcester, and late Master of the Temple. 8vo. 13. 





ARCHDEACON TIARE’S LETTER 


to the DEAN of CHICHESTER, on o, Agitation excited by the 
Appointment of DR. HAMPDEN TO THE SEE OF HERE- 
FORD. Second Editicn, with a Postscript, 8vo. 48. 

The Postscript may be had separately, price 1s. 6d. 





The PHENOMENA and DIOSEMEIA 


TUS, translated into English Verse, yo Notes. By 
Son AMB, D.D. Dean of Bristol. Syo. 738. 6 





BY AUTHORITY. 


REPORTS of the COMMISSIONERS 


of INQUIRY into the STATE of EDUCATION in WALES, 
app vinted b; »y the Committeé of Council on Education. 8yo, ts. 





POPULAR PITYSIOLOGY; Fami- 


liar Explanations of interesting Facts connected with the Struc- 
ture and Funetions of Animals, and particularly of Man. 
P, B. LORD, M.B. Second Edition, with many Engravings, 78. 6 





PART MUSIC. 
maa, 


A, in SCORE and veges PARTS, for SOPRANO, 

ALO. Tk NOR, and BASS. Two Volumes Sacred and Two 
Secular; in cloth, Score, #8. each volume; Voice Parts 38. each. 
Also Numbers I. to XIL., Score, 28. 6d.; Voice Parts, 8d. each, 

Crass B, in SCORE for the VOICES of WOMEN and CHIL- 
DREN. One Volume of Sac and One <*> ular Pieces; 3 
each, in cloth. Also Numbers 1. to VL, 8d. e: 

Crass C. in SCORE for the VOICES of ool One Volume 
Sered ona One Secular; 38. each in cloth. Also Nos.I. to VL, 
8. eac 


VOCAL SCORES, Edited by Jonn 


HULLAH. One Volume, Sacred, containing Fifty-four pieces, 
price 13a, 6d, One Volume, Secular, containing Sixty-five pieces, 
price 13s, 6d, Alsoin Numbers of Sixteen Fvlio pages, 18, each, 


Edited by JOUN 





WORKS ON CHEMISTRY, 


PRINTED FOR 


TAYLOR § WALTON, 28, Upper Gower Street. 
LIEBIG’S RESEARCHES on the 


CHEMISTRY of FOOD. By JUSTUS LIEBIG. M.D. Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the University of Giessen. Edited from 
the Author’s Ms, 4 3 WILLIAM GREGORY, M.D. cet 
of Chemistry i in the University of Edinburgh. 8vo. 53 6d. clo 

“7 are so many curious subjects and practical io 
tions in this small ‘eames that it will well repay attentive 
reading.”"—Athenaum. 


TURNER'S ELEMENTS of CHEMIS- 
Eighth Edition. Edited by JUSTUS LIEBIG, M.D. 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of Giessen; an 
WILLIAM GREGORY, M.D. Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Edinburgh. 1 vol. 8vo. 1. 108, 
Also, in Two Parts, 
Part I.—Inora@anic Cuemistry. 1ds. 
If.Orcanic Cuemistry. 15s. 


“The present is, in short, the most complete and the most 

luminous system of chemistry in the English language; and 

we know no one in France or Germany that comes near it.” 
Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, Jan. 1, 1848, 


LIEBIG’S AGRICULTURAL CHE- 


MISTRY. Fourth Edition, revised. By Dr. LYON PLAY- 
FAIR and Professor GREGORY. 8vo. 108. 6d. cloth, 

“It is not too much to say, that the publication of Professor 
Liebig’s Organic Chemistry of Agriculture constitutes an era 
of great importance in the history of Agricultural Science. /ts 
acceptance asa standard is unavoidable ; for following closely in the 
straight path of inductive Philosophy, the ‘conclusions which are 
drawn from its data are incontrovertible. We can truly say, that 
we have never risen from the perusal of a book with a more 
thorough conviction of the profound knowledge, extensive 
reading, and practical research of its author, and of the in- 
vincible pewer and importance of its reasonings and conclu- 
sions, than we have gained from the present volume.” 


Silliman’s Journal. 
LIEBIG’S ANIMAL CHEMISTRY ; 


or, CHEMISTRY in its APPLICATIONS to PHY sloLOGY 
and PATHOLOGY. By Professor poopy’ Third Edi- 
tion, 4 wholly re-written. Svo. Part I. 6s. 6d. — 
3 t I1., completing the Work, will be ready shorti 

“Under "the heads of animal he: at —of the nutrition. of the 
carnivora and herbivora— of the origin and use of the bile 
—of the relation between the change of the matter and the 
consumption of ee the origin and use of the nou- 
nitrogenized elements of food, and particularly of fat, and 
their relative value as sources of heat—of the effects of aleohol 
and fermented liquors—of the effects produced on the volume 
of the inspired air by the different articles of food—and Is astly, 
of the true functions of the intestinal canal, and the origin, 
nature,and composition of the feces, with their relation to the 
food, and to the supply of oxygen ; -under all these he: ads, the 
reader will find such an amount of new and interesting matter 
as must satisfy him that we have entered on the true path of 
discovery, and that the industry of modern chemists has been 
most profitably employed during the period whic h has elapsed 
since the first edition of this work appe 

rom the Editor's Advertisement. 


GREGORY’S OUTLINES of CHE- 
MISTRY, for the use of Students. By bho L I AM GRE- 
GORY, M.D. Professor of Chem mistry in e University of 
E dinburgh. Second Edition, revised and BR. 2d, Complete 
in ! vol. feap. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


Part I.—Inoraanic Cuemistry. 5s. cloth. 
IJ.—Oroanic Cuemistry. 7s. cloth. 
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REVIEWS 


Ireland ; its History Past and Present Eluci- 
dated. By Lieut.-Col. James Campbell. 
Boone. — Thoughts and Suggestions on Ire- 
land. Ridgway.—Statistics of Ireland from 
Thom's Irish Almanac. Dublin, Thom.— 
Digest of Evidence before Her Majesty's Com- 
missioners of Inquiry on the Occupation of 
Land in Ireland. Dublin, Hodges & Co.— 
The Tenant Right of Ulster considered Eco- 
nomically. By W. Nelson Hancock, Esq., 
Professor of Political Economy in Trinity 
College. Dublin, Hodges & Co.—Reproduc- 
tive Employment. By W. Smith O’Brien, 
Esq. M.P. Dublin, M‘Glashan.—A4 Word 
vom an Irish Landlord. By J. Hamilton, 
Esq. Dublin, M‘Glashan.— Condition and 
Prospects of Ireland. By Jonathan Pim, 
Dublin, Hodges & Co. 

Ir would be easy to extend at the head of this 

article the list of publications on the state of 

Ireland. ‘They are so numerous as to defy all 
wer of separate criticism: and therefore,— 

having stated that Col. Campbell's is one of the 

worst books we have seen on the subject, and 

Mr. Pim’s one of the most practically valuable,— 

we will endeavour to lay before our readers such 

asummary of the information which we have 
collected respecting Ireland as may render 
its present condition intelligible to the British 
public. The authorities on which we shall 
chiefly 4 are the Reports of the Devon Com- 
mission, Thom's Statistics, Prof. Hancock's 

Essays and Lectures, and, above all, Mr. Pim’s 

work above mentioned — which exhibits in a 

high degree the rare qualities of accuracy and 

impartiality. 

Aristotle says that comparison greatly facili- 
tates the right understanding of facts. Let 
ustake, then, for the purpose, the description 
given of a country presenting strong features 
of resemblance to the condition of Ireland. In 
describing the low state of agriculture in Spain, 
Mr. M‘Culloch says,—“ Probably moral causes 
have had still more influence than physical in 
retarding the progress of agriculture in the 
Peninsula. At the head of the former must be 
placed the vast extent of land belonging to the 
nobility, clergy, and corporations. ‘These vast 
possessions are usually held under strict entail; 
and speaking generally, are all managed by 
stewards, anxious only to remit money to their 
masters, who are frequently in embarrassed 
circumstances. ‘The younger branches of the 
great families, though they inherit all their 
pride, inherit little or none of their wealth. 
They are for the most part exceedingly ill-edu- 
cated; and when not employed in government 
service, pass their days in slothful dependence.” 
Now, let us see how far this description is ap- 
plicable to Ireland. According to Mr. M‘Culloch, 
the number of persons holding land in fee in 
England and Wales exceeds 200,000 ; according 
to the best estimates the number of such pro- 
pretors in Ireland is less than 8,000. Assuming 
that cause and consequence are correctly asso- 
ciated as above in Spain, it will be equally cor- 
rect so to associate them in Ireland; but in the 
latter country there are additional peculiarities 
of tenure which greatly aggravate the evils 
ansing from limited proprietary. 

— of the worst of these is tenancy for 
& renewable for ever, — which it is now 

Proposed to change into perpetuities. The 

— and effect of this tenure may be 
st understood by an example of which we 

ave personal cognizance. ‘There is a townland 

m the south of Ireland containing about 800 





acres, of which an English duke is the pro- 
prietor in fee. In 1690 it was leased to the 
family of A., on lives renewable for ever, at 
the annual rent of 50/. About the close of the 
last century the representative of A., having 
inherited an estate in England, removed to that 
country,—and demised the townland to B., on 
a lease of lives renewable for ever, at a profit 
rent of 400/. ‘This third landlord divided the 
estate. C. holds under him about 200 acres on 
a long lease; and under C, again there are 20 
tenants, all having families. Now, C. is an 
active man, desirous of improving the soil and 
the tenantry ; but the derivative character of 
his title renders him utterly helpless. B.'s pro- 
perty is heavily mortgaged, and he could not 
give help were he so inclined. The representa- 
tive of A. says he has ample security for hig rent; 
and, as he can never hope for an increase, he 
does not see why he should be called upon to join 
in any outlay. The last resouree—the English 
duke—has probably never heard that sucha town- 
land is included in his possessions. Now, this isno 
solitary instance. We believe that the pernicious 
custom of tenancy in perpetuity extends over 
more than a fourth of Ireland: and wherever it 
exists the chicf proprietors are manifestly exo- 
nerated from all the duties incident to property. 

Mortgages, entails, and suits in Chancer 
have rendered an immense proportion of Iris 
proprietors little better than tenants, and very 
poor ones, of their own estates: so that when 
law attempts to deal with the proprietary, it 
finds no reality which it can grasp. We have 
before us the instance of an estate with an esti- 
mated rental of 16,000/.—out of which full 
15,000/. are paid annually in interest on mort- 
gages, annuities under old settlements, and law 
expenses. Now, how can the pauperized pro- 
prietor fulfil the duties belonging to that pro- 
perty when fifteen-sixteenths of its rights are in 
the hands of others? A real proprietary can- 
not exist in Ireland until the nominal proprie- 
tors are enabled to sell off so much of their 
estates as will pay the mortgagees and leave 
them actual and not nominal owners of the 
rest. 

Such is a brief view of the condition of Ire- 
land so far as proprietorship is concerned : let 
us turn to a second and not less important con- 
sideration—that of tenancy. The larger number 
of the occupants of land in Ireland hold as 
tenants from year to year; but they have 
at the same time to erect all buildings, to 
make fences and gates—in short, to do every- 
thing necessary to making the ground avail- 
able as a farm—though liable to be turned out 
at six months’ notice without any compensation 
for improvements. ‘The consequence is, that 
the tenant makes no improvements, bestows no 
more labour on the land than is necessary to 
give him a miserable subsistence, hides whatever 
little money he can scrape together in the thatch, 
and always presents himself to his landlord as 
a pauper. Here is a tenancy in which it is the 
interest of the tenant not to thrive, or at least 
not to appear thriving. 

More than half the farms in Ireland are 
under five acres in extent; and rent is not 
unfrequently paid by the truck system. The 
labourer or cottier in the western counties 
gives a certain number of days’ labour an- 
nually as rent for a miserable hovel and po- 
tato garden; but he is deemed a thriving man 
when compared with the peasant who pays a 
money rent for his hovel and the patch of 
ground which he cultivates in con-acre—since 
if the crop fails the latter has no resource left 
but to beg, steal, or starve. Thus the system 
of tenancy tends to increase the amount of 
pauper occupancy ; and so far as pauper occu- 





pancy extends the employment of the peasants 
as independent labourers becomes nearly im- 
— Before the potatoes failed them, the 
holders of con-acre and the cottiers were enabled 
to spend the winter months without employment 
—depending for support on the produce of 
their own gardens; and the small farmers 
usually imitated their example. The “ Cla- 
rendon Instructors,’ as they are called, sent 
out by the Society for the Agricultural Im- 
provement of Ireland, have strenuously and 
successfully exerted themselves to prevent this 
sad waste of the industrial resources of the 
country. They have succeeded in convincing 
many of the farmers and cottiers that valuable 
and profitable results can be obtained from 
agricultural labour in winter; and to their 
exertions Ireland is chiefly indebted for the 
prospect of early relief from the spring crops. 

A pauper occupant being himself a labourer, 
cannot be expected to employ labourers,—and 
being without capital, he can do nothing for 
the improvement of the land. All parties would 
be benefited if farmers had suflicient capital 
to employ labour, and peasants sufficient con- 
fidence to trust for support to their wages as 
independent labourers. But no capitalist will 
invest money in a farm unless he have security 
for an adequate return; and no peasant will 
trust to wages rather than cling as a pauper to 
the soil until he see some reasonable chance of 
obtaining employment. 

Such is the state of tenancy in the greater 
part of Ireland;—but in parts of Ulster a 
custom prevails which is thus described by 
Prof. Nelson Hancock :— 

“'TENANT-RIGHT is a recognition by long estab- 
lished custom of the right of the tenant to the fair 
protit of the capital vested by him, by purchase or 
expenditure, in the permanent improvements of the 
land, or in the inherited profit arising from such 
improvements made by his ancestors.” 

It is not easy to discover how this custom 
originated. Lord Rossmore, who has paid 
much attention to the subject, believes that it 
is derived from the old Brehon law which 
declared that the property of land belonged 
not to the chief, but to the whole sept in com- 
mon; and this conjecture has some probability, 
because Ulster was the province which remained 
most purely Irish down to the reign of James 
the First. Mr. Pim, on the other hand, is of 
opinion that tenant-right was the equivalent 
for leases given by King James’s undertakers 
to the settlers whom they brought over from 
Scotland,—and that the custom grew into a 
right as in the analogous case of copyholds in 
England, which, according to Blackstone, were 
“in their original and foundation nothing better 
than mere estates at will.”” The custom as it 
exists is, however, so vague, so varied, and so 
uncertain, that it probably had a mixed origin, 
—and was, therefore, never very strictly defined. 

But tenant-right is now used in two very 
different senses by its advocates in Ireland. 
The great Ulster Petition asks that tenants 
“should enjoy their improvements without any 
increase of rent on that account; and that they 
should have compensation when their interest 
ceases, as a return for all labour and capital 
expended on building and other useful im- 
provements.” The claim is grounded on the 
principle, that “while the soil belongs to the 
mr the dwelling-houses, farm-offices, 
fences, gates, and drains, not being constructed 
by the landlords, belong to the tenants.” Very 
different from this is the assertion that mere 
occupancy should create a vested right for the 
tenant; for such a principle would perpetuate 
that pauper occupancy which we have shown to 
be one of the greatest evils of Ireland. 
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It is evident, from what has been stated, 
that the economic condition of proprietorship, 
tenancy and labour in Ireland is nearly as 
bad as it can be,—and that nothing but the 
existence of the potato could have ensured its 
duration. That root having failed, the old 
dislocated system is no longer tenable. The 
work of re-construction must be commenced— 
and that speedily. Mere temporary expedients 
may delay the remedy—but will seriously 
aggravate the evil. It is impossible for a 
country to go on with unreal proprietors, un- 
substantial farmers, and eh labourers. 
The three evils are intimately associated; and 
we cannot meddle with one of them without 


being compelled to interfere with the rest. The | 
We have looked , 


experiment has been tried. 


during the greater part of the last two years to | 


the employment and support of the labourer 
exclusively; and, though much suffering was 


averted, no permanent good was thereby done, | 


and much positive evil was, we fear, produced. 


The first device was that of public works. | 
It failed as Mr. Pim says from want of proper | 
machinery,—but as we contend from the sheer | 
impossibility of employing a whole people. | 

© government not possessing the absolute pro- | 


perty of the soil is competent to such a task. 
We quote Mr. Pim’s description of the result.— 

“'The overseers were necessarily selected in haste; 
many of them were corrupt, and encouraged the 
misconduct of the labourers. In many places the 
relief committees, unable to prevent mal-administra- 
tion, yielded to the torrent of corruption, and indi- 
vidual members only sought to benefit their own 
dependents. 


titute or not, sought for a share of the public money. 


In such a crowd it was almost impossible to dis- | 


criminate properly. They congregated in masses on 
the roads, idling under the name of work, the really 
destitute often unheeded and unrelieved because 
they had no friends to recommend them. All 
ordinary employments were neglected—there was 
no fishing, no gathering of sea-weed, no collecting 
of manure. The men who had employment feared 
to lose it by absenting themselves for any other 
object; those unemployed passed their time in seek- 
ing to obtain it. 
appeared to be engaged in road-making. It became 
absolutely necessary to put an end to it, or the 


ordinary business of the country—the cultivation of 


the land—would have been neglected.” 

In fact, the cultivation of the land was to a 
lamentable extent neglected. Peasants whis- 
pered together that it would be desirable to 
protract the famine for the purpose of prolong- 
ing the halcyon days of high wages and little 
work. Influential persons rather directly sanc- 
tioned the delusion by stigmatizing government 
for fixing the price of labour at the ordinary 
rate of the labour-market, and by denouncing 
every effort to introduce a system of task-work. 
It was gravely maintained by many of the 
popular guides, that as the government had 


The people everywhere flocked to the | 
public works, labourers, cottiers, artizans, fishermen, | 
farmers, men, women, children,—all, whether, des- | 


The whole industry of the country | 


in return. It was a most unpopular change; 
for it imposed far greater labour on the man- 
aging committees than the former system—and 
daily rations were regarded by the peasants as 
a very inadequate substitute for money wages. 
Their dissatisfaction was studiously increased 
by the arts of those who in all countries, but 
more especially in Ireland, thrive on the delu- 
sions of the people; and the rule that the rations 
should in all cases be distributed in a cooked 
state afforded large scope for virulent misrepre- 
sentation. Mr. Pim tells us— 

“ One universal spirit of mendicancy pervaded the 
people, to which in several places the committees 
offered no opposition. Yielding to intimidation, or 
seeking for popularity, they were willing to place the 
whole population indiscriminately on the lists to be 
| supported by public charity. In some cases they 
even sought for a share of it themselves. It is stated 
in the reports of the commissioners, that gentlemen 
of station and property were not ashamed to sanction 
the distribution of rations to their servants and labourers, 
or to their own tenants; the same persons while will- 
ing to give to those who did not need it, frequently 
disregarded the sufferings of the starving poor.” 
This is no exaggerated statement. We could 
name persons, dates, and localities; but will 
only say that in nearly all cases those who thus 
abused their trust were loud declaimers against 
| the hard-heartedness of the political economists 

who pointed out the demoralizing effects of this 
stream of “ bounty,” and virulent assailants of 
the Government for not perpetuating the system 
of gratuitous relief. 

Both public works and gratuitous relief are 
| such obvious violations of those laws which 
economic science has shown to be essential to 
the welfare of the community that the evils 


‘resulting from them might easily have been, 
and actually were, anticipated. But exceptional 
rules were necessary in an exceptional case, 
The system of Poor Laws is not even yet fully 
developed in Ireland. 


Had that system been 
perfected and firmly established when the pres- 
sure began, much suffering would have been 
saved to the people,—much gross jobbing have 
been prevented,—and the absolute waste, or 
worse than waste, of the public money in the 
support of idleness would have been averted. 
| —The purpose of the Poor Laws is to develope 
‘that natural stimulus to labour which arises 
, from the mutual interests of the employers and 
| the employed. Those laws declare to the pro- 
prietor—‘ you must either support the pea- 
| sant as a pauper or you must employ him as a 
| labourer.”’ On the other hand they say to the 
| peasant,— we must have proofof your readiness 

to accept employment when offered.” Such a 
| system could not be expected to be popular in 
| Ireland at first. It creates a stringency which 
inveterate habits have rendered distasteful alike 
| to the proprietary and to the peasantry ; and it 
| has been denounced on the part of both with a 
| hardihood that is prepared to deny the evidence 


| . 
| of experience. It must be observed that none 


interfered at all it was bound in a year of so loudly denounce the Poor Laws, and declare 


difficulty and scarcity to secure to the peasants 
higher wages and cheaper food than they could 
obtain in seasons of the greatest prosperity 
and abundance. To such an extent was this 
delusion carried, that many Irishmen lucratively 
employed in England threw up their engage- 
ments and returned to their native country, 
declaring ‘that work could be obtained any 
year, but that they could not every year live 
on bounty.” England, in fact, was paying an 
enormous price for the impoverishment of Ire- 
land ;—a consummation which had been pre- 
dicted from the beginning by some of our leading 
economists.—The Temporary Relief Act (10 
Vict. c. 7.) succeeded. Under its provisions, 
the destitute, of whatever class, were to receive 
daily rations without any labour being required 


| them a failure as those who have endeavoured 
| to render them a failure by pertinaciously re- 
| fusing to pay the rates. 
The chief impediment to the complete success 
| of the Poor Laws is the dearness of labour in 
Ireland. This is an assertion which will surprise 
those who are accustomed to confound cheapness 
with a low rate of day-labour—measuring labour 
| by the amount of valuable work done, not by the 
| length of time bestowed. Agricultural labour is 
| dearerin Ireland,though the agricultural labourer 
| be paid less, than in any other part of Europe. 
In order to render the giving of employment 
profitable to the farmer, and the rate of wages 
| adequate to the support of the labourer, it is 
| necessary so to train the skill and direct the 
| energies of the latter as to increase the produc- 





tive value of the result. It was for this om. 
pose that the “Clarendon Instructors” were 
instituted by the Agricultural Society; and 4 
far as they have hitherto gone, they have oh. 
tained better cultivation for the soil, a larger 
amount of produce for the country, a mor 
secure prospect of profit to the farmer, anq 
higher rates of wages to the instructed labourers 

We write as historians, not as politicians, We 
record what has been done for the unemployed 
peasantry; but undertake not to recommend 
what should be done for the cure of the two other 
evils which we have described—the unreal pro- 
prietary and the unsubstantial tenantry. Tp 
describe the evil is the duty of the historian— 
and in a measure ours; to devise the remedy js 
the province of the statesman—and with his 
functions we do not interfere. 





The Observations of Sir Richard Hawk ins, Knight, 
in his Voyage into the South Sea, in the year 
1593. Edited by C. R. Drinkwater Bethune, 
Capt. R.N. Printed for the Hakluyt Society, 

Select Letters of Christopher Columbus ; with 
other Original Documents relating to his four 
Voyages to the New World. Translated and 
Edited by R. H. Major, Esq. Printed for 
the Hakluyt Society. 

Tue Hakluyt Society was established in the 

spring of last year—for the purpose of printing 

and distributing amongst its members rare and 
valuable voyages, travels, naval expeditions, and 
other geographical records, from an early period 
to the beginning of the eighteenth century, 

It derives its name, as our readers know, from 

the Rev. Richard Hakluyt—the most distin- 

guished of our collectors in this department of 
literature—the friend of Sir Francis Drake, Sir 

Walter Raleigh, Sir John Hawkins, and the 

rest of the naval worthies of the reign of Queen 

Elizabeth—and whose remains have been too 

long suffered to lie in the cloister of Westminster 

Abbey, without a hic jacet to mark the spot. It 

was a stranger—“ Jack Young,’ as he is called 

—who gave sixpence to a mason to cut the 

famous inscription ‘*O rare Ben Jonson” on 

the small square stone that formerly marked the 
grave of the great poet: and since letters are 
cut now for something like four shillings and 
sixpence a hundred, surely the Dean or a fellow 

Prebendary might spare half that amount to tell 

us that the Rev. Richard Hakluyt, a prebendary 

of this collegiate church and collector of the 
voyages which bear his name, was buried in 
these cloisters in the year 1616. We can fancy 

a pilgrim from the New World reading the 

inscription with pleasurable _ recollections— 

and lingering longer by Hakluyt’s grave than 
among many of the tombs in the transepts and 
chapels of the same interesting Abbey. 

The first publication of this Society, ‘The 
Observations of Sir Richard Hawkins,’ has not 
been selected, we are told, on account of its 
rarity (for it is rather a common book),—but on 
account of its being that kind of narrative 
which Hakluyt himself would have at once 
included in his‘ Collections.’ It is a plain sea- 
manlike story of an unfortunate voyage, told 
by the officer in command himself,—and inter- 
spersed with observations naturally arising from 
the narrative. ‘The author was the son of that 
Sir John Hawkins whose name is inseparably 
connected with the long naval glories of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. Capt. Bethune ~ 
confined his labours to reproducing the pe 
the original, identifying the places visited wit 
their modern appellations, and giving explana 
tions of such obsolete words and technical terms 
as must necessarily embarrass an unprofession 
reader. We could have wished that he had but 
taken a little more trouble about the biography 
of his author, 
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a prototype to the friend of princes and bishops 
—who travelled “ with all her carriageable com- 
forts” around her, and in honour of whose coming 
* dinner napkins,” as we shall see, sprang up 
in an unfrequented corner of France,—where a 
few world-denying Quakers are to be found,— 
the same effacing spirit of quietism which ren- 
dered such folly mistakeable for self-sacrifice 
has passed its pale finger over Elizabeth Fry’s 
letters and journals, though unable wholly to 
destroy there all traces of lively colour.—The 
following “ meetings,’ described for her by 
her biographers, are of a kind rarely recorded 
in the Atheneum.— 

.. “Congenies is a retired village to the west of the 
road from Nismes to Montpelier; about four leagues 
ftom the former place. To abandon hotels, towns, 
and high-ways, and diverge amongst lanes and cross 
toads, to spend a fortnight in a country village in 
France, amongst its simple inhabitants, was an event 
not without its great interest, and even amusement. 
As it was considered necessary to take provisions, 
hampers well stocked with coffee, sugar, candles, &c., 
were piled upon the carriage, or the attendant van, 
which was also the Congenies and Corddgnan dili- 
fence. The country became less and less interesting, 
although well cultivated; a group of grey flat roofs 
in a little hollow among the hills was the first ap- 
pearance of Congenies. After passing some distance 
through the village street, the carriage stopped at the 
door of a large, dull prison-like house, the windgws 
barred with iron and the door at one side up a flight 
of eight or ten steps. This was the house prepared 
for the reception of the travellers. A hall with no 
one single article of furniture ; an ante-room con- 
taining a buffet, a fire-place, and a couple of chairs; 
and a saloon with white curtains to the windows, 
u table, and some rush-bottomed chairs; all these 
vaulted, whitewashed, and floored with stone, formed 
the suite of reception rooms. Other rooms of the 
same character communicated with the hall of en- 
trance; from which ascended a dark, wide stone stair- 
case, leading to suites of rambling comfortless cham- 
bers. Various needful articles were willingly supplied 
by the friendly peasants—spoons were lent by one, 
by another a bed-side carpet for Mrs, Fry. A second 
table was arranged in the saloon, and after a day or 
two a sort of homely comfort prevailed. The finest 
anchovies from the neighbouring Mediterranean, a 
cask of olives of the village produce, and sweet wine 
made expressly at the last year’s vintage, were pre- 
pared by these kind people. The hostess had good 
store of white household linen, her kitchen was in 
high activity; though provisions were uncertain, and 
had to be obtained from Calvisson. The Savoyard 
waiter, who had accompanied them from Nismes, 
superintended the cooking. The day’s bill of fare, 
hung by him on a nail in the kitchen, was an inex- 
haustible source of amusement to the village women, 
who were perpetually gossiping with the hostess, and 
watching with curiosity the proceedings of her foreign 
inmates, There was one peculiarity in this ménage, 
the usual operations of a scullery being carried on in 
the entrance hall! where an old woman and girl had 
established themselves, with a broken-down table and 
chair, perpetually flooding it, in process of cleansing 
all manner of pots and pans, iron and copper, and 
earthenware, red, yellow, and green. The houses 
were mostly entered by cartgates, under an archway, 
beyond which a court-yard, filled with dust and straw, 
with chickens and rabbits running about. On one 
side of this court, or yard, was the sitting-room 
with a vine-covered porch, under which the women 
sat and knitted silk gloves and mittens. An open 
outside flight of stairs led tothe chambers. A stable 
opposite the entrance, a well in one corner, and a 
cart under the gateway,—such was the stvle of most 
of their dwellings. These cottagers all possessed 
abundant supplies of table linen, and in every house 
where Mrs. Fry dined, she found dinner napkins pro- 
vided. Soup, one or two entrées, a roast of a lamb 
ora fowl, salad, and vegetables composed the dinner. 
Although there are no horned cattle, the villagers 
possess a good many sheep and some goats, which 
gather a scanty subsistence from the herbage of the 
rocky hills, where the vine cannot grow. Their milk 
is excellent, and so is the butter made from it. The 
flocks are invariably attended by a shepherd and 








strong dogs, to protect from the wolves of the Cevennes 
mountains; after watering them at the fountain in 
stone troughs, a most picturesque sight, they are 
folded in the village at night. The Friends in Con- 
genies and the neighbouring villages appear to be a 
respectable, well-conducted body of people. Louis 
Majolier was a valuable minister amongst them. 
Accompanied by her friend Josiah Foster, Elizabeth 
Fry visited them in all their families, and regularly 
attended their Meetings for worship and discipline, 
by which she became exceedingly interested in their 
welfare. Their Meeting House was neat, and abun- 
dantly adequate to the needs of the congregation. 
The women Friends wear their caps and peasant cos- 
tume with, perhaps, a graver shade of colour over 
the whole. The men in their peasant dress, In all the 
villages round, there seemed a most eager willing ear to 
hear the truths of the gospel. The Meeting held at 
Congenies on the last Sunday evening, was crowded 
—the people clustered up to the top of the doors, 
in all the open windows, and on the walls outside, 
yet in perfect quietude and order. At Calvisson, on 
the following Sunday, the Meeting was held in the 
Protestant Temple. The party broke up from Con- 
genies on the 27th, and after again partaking of 
the abounding hospitalities of Doctor Pleindoux, at 
Nismes, proceeded by the ancient city of Arles to 
Marseilles.” 

With this, we must break off:—enough having 
been said to absolve us from the necessity of fol- 
lowing Elizabeth Fry stage by stage through her 
mature life and its decline. Her decease took 


place at Ramsgate, in the month of October, 
1845,—in the midst of all such testimonies of 
affection and regret as could soften the bereave- 
ment toher surviving family and friends. 





The Pentamerone ; or, the Story of Stories. 
Fun for the Little Ones. By Giambattista 
Basile. Translated from the Neapolitan by 
John Edward Taylor. With [Illustrations 
by George Cruikshank. Bogue. 

Giambattista Basile—whose ‘ Pentamerone’ has 

thus, after the lapse of two centuries, found a 

partial translator into English, and has been 

translated literally from beginning to end into 

German by Felix Liebrecht—lived at the com- 

mencement of the seventeenth century. After 

spending his early youth in the isle of Crete, 
he visited Venice ; and was admitted into the 

Accademia degli Stravaganta, and also into that 

degli Incogniti. He then followed his sister 

Adriana,—a celebrated singer, called for her 

beauty La Bella Adriana—to Mantua, and en- 

tered the service of the Duke—whose favour he 
enjoyed. Itis worth noting that he may pos- 
sibly have known Milton; who, when in Italy, 
was introduced to Adriana and her daughter, 

Leonora Baroni—and having heard them play 

at the concerts of the Cardinal Barberini at 

Rome, has celebrated Leonora in three of his 

Latin epigrams and an Italian canzone. 

After travelling much in Italy, Basile re- 
turned to Naples; where he is believed to have 
died about the year 1637 ;—in which year the 
first edition of this interesting collection of 
Neapolitan tales was published under the title 
of ‘ Lo Cunto deli Cunte, overo Fratteriemiento 
deli Peccerelle.’ It has been unfortunate for 
Basile’s reputation that a book in every respect 
so remarkable should have been written in a 
language with.which so few readers are ac- 
et and it is a curious fact that, although 
the original is so popular that no less than ten 
editions of it have appeared, it is now for the first 
time translated into any language out of Italy. 
It is scarcely less curious that the two modern 
translations should have been made indepen- 
dently of one another and given to the press at 
the same time. 

Had the ‘Fun for the Little Ones’ been 
‘‘ written in very choice Italian,’’ it would not 
have remained for Grimm, when publishing his 
‘ Kinder und Haus Marchen,’ to direct the at- 





tention of the learned world to it as to aw 
almost unknown, yet of great interest jp j 
and of real importance in illustrating the his. 
tory of fiction in Europe. He speaks of 
tales as “the richest and best collection 
has been made in any country. Not only,” he 
says, ‘* was tradition at that period more con, 
plete, but the author possessed peculiar skill jp 
seizing upon it; in addition to which he had 

erfect knowledge of the Neapolitan disleet" 

n two-thirds of these stories we obserye the 
same leading features as in the German tly 
existing to the present day. Basile has intro. 
duced no alteration—scarcely a single additiog 
of any importance; and this circumstance ives 
his work a peculiar value. His narration hay 
all the sportive, witty, and lively spirit of the 
Neapolitan people. He makes continual ally. 
sion to the manners and customs of the coun 
as well as to ancient history and mythol « 
an acquaintance with which is pretty generally 
diffused in Italy : and in this respect these tales 
present a striking contrast to the quiet and 
simple style of the German stories. 

In the valuable Introduction which the same 
great authority has prefixed to Mr. Liebrecht 
German translation of these stories, he remarks 
upon the resemblance to be found between some 
of these tales and the mythology of the North, 
“These are unquestionably the wonderful and 
last echoes of very ancient myths; which have 
taken root over the whole of Europe, and 
opened in an unexpected manner passages of 
research which were considered to be closed 
and given the clue to the relationship of Fab 
in general.” ‘The reader of Basile’ stories 
sees at a glance that the materials and the basis 
of them are all taken from existing tradition; 
and nothing proves the imperishable nature of 
these elements more than the circumstance that 
even an extravagance of imagery unsuited to 
simplicity fails to deprive them of their cham 
or injure them in any way. Straparola had 
previously produced a number of similar tales, 
taken directly from the people themselves, 
which are more broad and less animated; but 
wherever he comes upon the same ground as 
the Neapolitan we must give the palm of imag 
nation in all cases to Basile. How inexhaustible 
is the imagery with which in every page day- 
break and sunset are described! And although 
these descriptions may often seem forced and 
misplaced, they are yet full of ingenuity and 
strictly in keeping. In the most graceful and 
varied similes is expressed the rushing of the 
stream, the murmuring of the brook, the depth 
and darkness of the forest shades, and the 
warbling of the birds; and in the midst of a 
torrent of Eastern imagery the quiet and faithil 
observation of nature takes us by surprise.” _ 

We will illustrate the learned German's crit 
cism by quoting from Mr. Taylor’s translation 
Basile’s story of ‘The Three Citrons.’* By ths 
it will be well understood that we do not pro 
pose the volume as by any means “ Fun for the 
little ones,””—but as curious in the sense 
which it is recommended by Grimm. _ It begs 
by the proposition of its moral—which is a goo! 
deal too recondite and much too questionable 
for our “little ones.” — 

“ Well was it in truth said by the wise man, ee 
not say all you know, nor do all you are able; fut 
both one and the other bring unknown danger and 
unforeseen ruin; as you shall hear of a certain slave 
who, after doing all the injury in her power to 4 post 
girl, came off so badly in the court, that she was the 
judge of her own crime, and sentenced herself to the 
punishment she deserved. 

“ The king of Long-Tower had once a son, who "I 
the apple of his eye, and on whom he had built 
his hopes; and he longed impatiently for the time 
when he should find some good match for him, 
hear himself called grandpapa, But the prince ¥* 
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earring and so obstinate, that whenever 
averse to Ted of he shook his head and wished 
: a hundred miles off ; so that the poor king, 
‘ao his son stubborn and perverse, and foreseeing 
his race would come to an end, was more vexed 

toe nclancholY, cast down and out of spirits, thana 
ant whose correspondent has become bankrupt, 
mechan v¢whose ass has died. ® ® One day, when all 
aia pry and the prince was cutting a piece of 
jor sade cheese, While listening to the chit-chat that 
reson on, he accidentally cut his finger; and two 

rops 


of blood, falling upon the cheese, made such a 
beautiful mixture of colours, that—either it was a 


: inflicted by Love, or the will of Heaven 
— the poor father,-the whim seized the 
ir to find a woman exactly as white and red as 
it cheese tinged with his blood, Then he said to 
his father, ‘Sir, unless I have a wife as white and as 
rod as this cheese, it is all over with me: so now 
resolve, if you wish to see me alive and well, to give 
me all I require to go through the world in search of 
a beauty exactly like this cheese, or else I shall end 
my life and die by inches.” When the king heard 
this mad resolution, he thought the house was fall- 
ing about his ears; his colour came and went, but 
as soon as he recovered himself and could speak, he 
aid, ‘My son, the life of my soul, the core of my 
heart, the prop of my old age, what mad-brained 
fancy has made you take leave of your senses ? 
Have you lost your wits? You want either all or 
nothing: first you wish not to marry, on purpose to 
deprive me ofan heir, and now you are impatient to 
jive me out of the world. Whither, O whither 
yould you go wandering about, wasting your life? 
and why leave your house, your hearth, your home ? 
You know not what toils and perils he brings on 
himself who goes rambling and roving. Let this 
whim my son; be sensible, and do not wish to 
se my life worn out, this house fall to the ground, 
my household go to ruin.” But these and other 
yords went in at one ear and out at the other, and 
were all cast upon the sea; and the poor king, see- 
ing that his son was as immoveable as a rook upon 
abelfry, gave him a handful of dollars, and two or 
three servants; and bidding him farewell, he felt as 
ifhis soul was torn out of his body. * * The prince 
departed, leaving his unhappy father to his grief, and 
hastened on his way through fields and woods, over 
mountain and valley, hill and plain, visiting various 
countries,and mixing with various peoples, and always 
with his eyes wide awake to see whether he could find 
the object of his desire. At the end of several months 
he arrived at the coast of France, where, leaving his 
servants at an hospital with sore feet, he embarked 
alone in a Genoese boat, and set out towards the 
Straits of Gibraltar. There he took a larger vessel and 
uiiled for the Indies, seeking everywhere, from king- 
dom to kingdom, from province to province, from 
country to country, from street to street, from house to 
house, in every hole and corner, whether he could 
find the original likeness of that beautiful image 
vhich he had pictured to his heart. * * He went 
on and on, until he met with an old woman, who 
was sitting upon a wheel, with a basket full of 
little pies and sweetmeats on her arm, and feeding a 
number of jackasses, which thereupon began leaping 
about on the bank of a river and kicking at some 
poor swans, When the prince came up to the old 
oman, after making a hundred salaams, he related 
to her the story of his wanderings; whereupon the 
dd Woman, comforting him with kind words, gave 
him such a good breakfast that he licked his fingers 
after it, And when he had done eating, she gave 
him three citrons, which seemed to be just fresh 
githered from the tree; and she gave him also a beau- 
tl knife, saying, ‘You are now free to return to 
lly, for your labour is ended, and you have what 
youwere seeking. Go your way therefore, and when 
you are near your own kingdom, stop at the first 
untain you come to and cut a citron. Then a 
firy will come forth from it, and will say to you, 
Give me to drink! Mind and be ready with the 
"iter, or she will vanish like quicksilver. But if 
jou are not quick enough with the second fairy, have 
Your eyes open and be watchful that the third does 
ae you, giving her quickly to drink, and you 
a ive a wife after your own heart.’ 
“The prince, overjoyed, kissed the old woman's 
hairy hand a hundred times, which seemed just like 





a hedgehog’s back. Then taking his leave he left 
that country, and coming to the sea-shore sailed for 
the Pillars of Hercules, and arrived at our Sea; and 
after a thousand storms and perils, he entered port 
a day’s distance from his own kingdom. There he 
came to a most beautiful grove, where the Shades 
formed a palace for the Meadows, to prevent their 
being seen by the Sun; and dismounting at a foun- 
tain, which with a crystal tongue was inviting the 
people to refresh their lips, he seated himself on a 
Syrian carpet formed by the plants and flowers. 
Then he drew his knife from the sheath and began 
to cut the first citron, when lo! there appeared like 
a flash of lightning a most beautiful maiden, white as 
milk and red as a strawherry, who said, ‘ Give me to 
drink!’ The prince was so amazed, bewildered and 
captivated with the beauty of the fairy, that he did 
not give her the water quickly enough, so she 
appeared and vanished at one and the same moment. 
Whether this was a rap on the prince’s head, let any 
one judge who, after longing for a thing, gets it into 
his hands and instantly loses it again. Then the 
prince cut the second citron, and the same thing hap- 
pened again; and this was a second blow he got on 
his pate; so making two little fountains of his eyes, 
he wept, face to face, tear for tear, drop for drop, 
with the fountain, and sighing he exclaimed, ‘ Good 
heavens, how is it that I am so unfortunate? twice 
I have let her escape, as if my hands were tied; and 
here I sit like a rock, when I ought to run like a 
greyhound. Faith indeed I have made a fine hand 
of it! But courage, man! there is still another, and 
three is the lucky number; either this knife shall 
give me the fay, or it shall take my life away.’ So 
saying he cut the third citron, and forth came the 
third fairy, who said like the others, ‘Give me to 
drink!’ Then the prince instantly handed her the 
water; and behold there stood before him a delicate 
maiden, white as a junket with red streaks, who 
looked like an Abruzzi ham ora Nola sausage,—a 
thing never before seen in the world, with a beauty 
without compare, a fairness beyond the beyonds, a 
grace more than the most. On that hair Jove had 
showered down gold, of which Love made his shafts 
to pierce all hearts; that face the god of Love had 
tinged with red, that some innocent soul should he 
hung on the gallows of desire; at those eyes the sun 
had lighted two fire-works, to set fire to the rockets 
of sighs in the breast of the beholder; to the roses 
on those lips Venus had given their colour, to wound 
a thousand enamoured hearts with their thorns; on 
that breast Juno had ‘shed her milk, to nurture 
human desires. In a word she was so beautiful from 
head to foot, that a more exquisite creature was never 
seen. The prince knew not what had happened to 
him, and stood lost in amazement, gazing on such a 
beautiful offspring of a citron; and he said to himself, 
‘Are you asleep or awake, Ciommetiello? are your 
eyes bewitched, or are you blind? What fair white 
creature is this come forth from a yellow rind? what 
sweet dough, from the sour juice of a citron? what 
lovely maiden sprung from a citron-pip 2’ At length, 
seeing that it was all true and no dream, he embraced 
the fairy, giving her a hundred and a hundred kisses; 
and after a thousand tender words had passed between 
them—words which, asa canto-fermo, had an accom- 
paniment of sugared kisses—the prince said, ‘ My 
soul, I cannot take you to my father’s kingdom with- 
out handsome raiment worthy of so beautiful a per- 
son, and an attendance befitting a queen: therefore 
climb up into this oak-tree, where Nature seems pur- 
posely to have made for usa hiding-place in the form 
of a little room, and here await my return; for I will 
come back on wings, before a tear can dry, with 
dresses and servants, and carry you off to my king- 
dom.’ So saying, after the usual ceremonies, he 
departed. 

“* Now a black slave, who was sent by her mistress 
with a pitcher to fetch water, came to that well, 
and seeing by chance the reflection of the fairy in 
the water, she thought it was herself, and exclaimed 
in amazement, *‘ Poor Lueia, what do I see? me so 
pretty and fair and mistress send me here! No, 
me will no longer bear.’ So saying she broke the 
pitcher and returned home; and when her mistress 
asked her, ‘ Why have you done this mischief?’ she 
replied, ‘Me go to the well alone, pitcher break 
upon a stone.’ Her mistress swallowed this idle 
story, and the next day she gave her a pretty little 





cask, telling her to go and fill it with water. So the 
slave returned to the fountain, and seeing again the 
beautiful image reflected in the water, she said with 
a deep sigh, ‘Me no ugly slave, me no broad-foot 
goose ! but pretty and fine as mistress mine, and me 
not go to the fountain!’ So saying, smash again ! 
she broke the cask into seventy pieces, and returned 
grumbling home, and said to her mistress, ‘ Ass come 
past, tub fell, down at the well, and all was broken 
in pieces.’ The poor mistress, on hearing this, could 
contain herself no longer, and seizing a broomstick 
she beat the slave so soundly that she felt it for many 
days; then giving her a leather bag, she said, ‘ Run, 
break your neck, you wretched slave, you grasshopper- 
legs, you black beetle ! run and fetch me this bag full 
of water, or else I'll hang you like a polyp and give 
you a good thrashing.’ Away ran the slave heels 
over head, for she had seen the flash and dreaded 
the thunder; and while she was filling the leather 
bag, she turned to look again at the beautiful image, 
and said, ‘Me fool to fetch water! better live by 
one’s wits: such a ptetty girl indeed to serve a bad 
mistress!’ So saying, she took a large pin which she 
wore in her hair, and began to prick holes in the 
leather bag, which looked like an open place in a 
garden with the rose of a watering-pot making a 
hundred little fountains. When the fairy saw this 
she laughed outright; and the slave hearing. her, 
turned and espied her hiding-place up in the tree; 
whereat she said to herself, ‘O ho! you make me 
be beaten ? but never mind!’ Then she said to her, 
‘What you doing up there, pretty lass?” And the 
fairy, who was the very mother of courtesy, told her 
all she knew, and all that had passed with the prince, 
whom she was expecting from hour to hour and from 
moment to moment, with fine dresses and servants, 
to take her with him to his father’s kingdom, where 
they should live happy together. When the slave, 
who was full of spite, heard this, she thought to 
herself that she would get this prize into her own 
hands; so she answered the fairy, ‘ You expect your 
husband,—me come up and comb your locks, and 
make you more smart.’ And the fairy said, ‘ Ay, 
welcome as the first of May!’ So the slave climbed 
up the tree, and the fairy held out her white hand 
to her, which looked in the black paws of the slave 
like a crystal mirror in a frame of ebony. But no 
sooner did the slave begin to comb the fairy’s locks, 
than she suddenly stuck a hair-pin into her head. 
Then the fairy, feeling herself pricked, cried out, 
* Dove, dove!’ and instantly she became a dove and 
flew away; whereupon the slave stripped herself, 
and making a bundle of all the rags that she had worn, 
she threw them a mile away: and there she sat, up 
in the tree, looking like a statue of jet in a house of 
emerald. In ashort time the prince returned witha 
great cavalcade, and finding a cask of caviar where 
he had left a pan of milk, he stood for awhile beside 
himself with amazement. At length he said, ‘ Who 
has made this great blot of ink on the fine paper 
upon which I thought to write the brightest days of 
my life? Who has hung with mourning this newly 
whitewashed house, where I thought to spend a 
happy life? How comes it that I find this touch- 
stone where I left a mine of silver that was to make 
merich and happy * But the crafty slave, observing 
the prince’s amazement, said, ‘ Do not wonder, my 
prince; for me turned by a wicked spell from a white 
lily to a black coal.’ The poor prince, seeing that 
there was no help forthe mischief, drooped his head 
and swallowed this pill; and bidding the slave come 
down from the tree, he ordered her to be clothed 
from head to foot in new dresses. Then sad and sor- 
rowful, cast-down and woebegone, he took his way 
back with the slave to his own country, where the 
king and queen, who had gone out six miles to meet 
them, received them with the same pleasure as a 
prisoner feels at the announcement of a sentence ot 
Suspendatur,* seeing the fine choice their foolish son 
had made, who after travelling about so long to find 
a white dove had brought home at last a black crow. 
However, as they could do no less, they gave up the 
crown to their children, and placed the golden tripod 
upon that face of coal. . 
“Now whilst they were preparing splendid feasts 
and banquets, and the cooks were busy plucking 
geese, killing little pigs, flaying kids, basting the 





* i.e. ‘Let him be hanged,’ 
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roast-meat, skimming pots, mincing meat for dump- 
lings, larding capons, and preparing a thousand other 
delicacies, a beautiful dove came flying to the kitchen 
window, and said, 

O cook of the kitchen, tell me, I pray, 

What the king and the slave are doing to-day. 
The cook at first paid little heed to the dove; but 
when she returned a second and a third time, and 
repeated the same words, he ran to the dining-hall 
to tell the marvellous thing. But no sooner did the 


lady hear this music, than she gave orders for the |" 


dove to be instantly caught and made into a hash, 
So the cook went, and he managed to catch the dove, 
and did all that the slave had commanded. And 
having scalded the bird, in order to pluck it, he threw 
~ the water with the feathers out from a balcony on to 
a garden-bed, on which before three days had passed 
there sprung up a beautiful citron-tree, which quickly 
grew to its full size. Nowit happened that the king, 
going by chance to a window that looked upon the 
garden, saw the tree, which he had never observed 
before; and calling the cook, he asked him when and 
by whom it had been planted. No sooner had he 
heard all the particulars from Master Pot-ladle, than 
he began to suspect how matters stood; so he gave 
orders, under pain of death, that the tree should not 
be touched, but that it should be tended with the 
greatest care. At the end of a few days three most 
beautiful citrons appeared, similar to those which the 
ogress had given Ciommetiello; and when they were 
grown larger he plucked them; and shutting himself 
up in a chamber, with a large basin of water and the 
knife which he always carried at his side, he began 
to cut the citrons. Then it all fell out with the first 
and second fairy just as it had done before; but when 
at last he cut the third citron, and gave the fairy who 
came forth from it to drink, behold there stood before 
him the self-same maiden whom he had left up in the 
tree, and who told him all the mischief that the slave 
had done. Who now can tell the least part of the 


delight the king felt at this good turn of fortune ? 
Who can describe the shouting and leaping for joy 
that there was ? for the king was swimming ina sea of | 
delight, and was wafted to heaven on a tide of rapture. 
Then he embraced the fairy, and ordered her to be 
handsomely dressed from head to foot ; and taking 


her by the hand he led her into the middle of the 
hall, where all the courtiers and great folks of the 
city were met to celebrate the feast. Then the king 
called on them one by one, and said, ‘Tell me what 
punishment would that person deserve who should 
do any harm to this beautiful lady 2? And one replied 
that such a person would deserve a hempen collar— 
another, a breakfast of stones—a third, a good beat- 
ing on his stomach—a fourth, a draught of seammony 
—a fifth, a mill-stone for a brooch; in short, one said 
this thing and anotherthat. At last he called on the 
black queen, and putting the same question, she 
replied, ‘Such a person would deserve to be burned, 
and that her ashes should be thrown from the roof 
of the castle.’ When the king heard this he said 
to her, ‘ You have struck your own foot with the axe, 
you have made your own fetters, you have sharpened 
the knife and mixed the poison, for no one has done 
this lady so much harm as yourself, you good-for- 
nothing creature! Know you that this is the beau- 
tiful maiden whom you wounded with the hair-pin ? 


Know you that this is the pretty dove which you | 


ordered to be killed and cooked in a stew-pan ? 
What say you now ? it is all your own doing, and 
one who does ill may expect ill in return.’ So saying 
he ordered the slave to be seized and cast alive on 
to a large burning pile of wood, and her ashes were 
thrown from the top of the castle to all the winds of 
heaven, verifying the truth of the saying, that 

He who sows thorns should not go barefoot.” 

The gross humour in which Basile indulged, 
though it did not suggest to his contemporaries 
the same degree of coarseness as to ourselves, 
may have been a cause why this collection has 
remained so long untranslated. Mr. Liebrecht, 
rejecting the advice of Dr. Grimm to omit all 
the objectionable portions of the work from his 
German version, has translated the whole fifty 
stories; and produces so faithful a copy that it 
must for that very reason remain, like its original, 
-@ sealed book to all but the scholar and the 
literary student.-Mr. Taylor, on the other hand, 


higher laws than those of mere criticism, has 
confined himself to a selection of thirty stories. 
His version has the good fortune to be illustrated 
by some admirable etchings from the pencil of 
George Cruikshank. 





Journal of a Residence at the Cape of Good 
Hope; with Excursions into the Interior, and 
Notes on the Natural History and the Native 
Tribes. By Charles J. F. Bunbury. Murray. 

A pleasant and agreeable volume ;—as all botan- 

izing books are when produced by persons 

having competent knowledge and love of the 
subject. It is carefully written throughout ;— 
full of nice observation and lively descriptions 
of natural scenes and objects, plants, animals, 
men, and mountains. Mr. Bunbury accom- 
panied Sir George Napier to the Cape, when 
the latter was sent out as Governor towards 
the close of 1837, for the express purpose of 
examining the natural history of a country rank- 
ing amongst the most curious in.the world in 
that department of science. He remained in 
the colony about fourteen months ; making in- 
cursions into the interior, collecting plants, and 
examining the natural productions generally, 
—and, incidentally, attending ‘to the grave 
and curious colonial questions connected with 
the policy pursued by the government towards 
the Caffers on the frontiers and with the emigra- 
tion ofthe Boers. On his return to England he 
prepared his journals for publication,—but cir- 
cumstances prevented their appearance at the 
time. Subsequent events in the colony, how- 
ever,—particularly the breaking out afresh of 
the war with the Caffers,—having again 
directed public attention to our North African 
settlement, Mr. Bunbury has produced his 
| papers to throw such additional light as they 

; may upon the complicated political questions 

| there agitated. To round off the work into 

| a general account of the colony, an introduc- 
| tory chapter on its history up to the period 
| of the author's visit is given; as also a sum- 





|mary of the events which have taken place | 


, since he left it, down to the recent re-appoint- 
| ment of Sir. Harry Smith to the governorship. 
| These additional chapters contain as succinct 
| and intelligible—and, considering the violent 

party spirit which rages between the “colonial” 
,; and the “missionary” factions,—as fair an 
account of the transactions as could well be 
|rendered. The general reader in search of a 
| précis of the subject will do well to consult 
| them. Contenting ourselves with this indica- 
tion of the political interest of the volume, we 
| shall confine our attention to its more original 
| matter,—the natural history of the colony. 


The general appearance of the coast is thus 

; described.— 
| “As we approached from the S.W., we had an 
| excellent view of the fine mountainous line of coast 
| running down from Table Bay to the Cape of Good 
Hope, properly so called; and it was with great 
| interest that I looked for the first time upon the 
' continent of Africa. The whole of this line of coast 
is very bold and high; the mountains rising abruptly 
| from the sea, steep, and rugged, and bare, in succes- 
| sive ledges, and massy beds of rock, with little appear- 
ance of vegetation,—their crests rough and craggy, 
| but not shooting up into those sharp peaks which 
| give such a peculiar character to the coast of Brazil. 
They reminded us of some of the lower secondary 
| ranges of the Alps. As we ran in pretty near to the 
shore, and the day was beautifully clear, we saw these 
mountains to great advantage, with the noon-day 
| light on their crags and projections, and the deep 
| furrows of their steep sides thrown into dark shade, 
while the surf beat furiously on their bases. There 
| was scarcely a tinge of verdure on them,—all that 
was not bare rock had the brown hue of parched 
| and withered vegetation,—and it was not till we 








remembering, with Dr. Johnson, that there are | were under the hill called the Lion’s Rum ~r 


hounds the bay on the S.W,), that I saw g fer 
gardens and plantations relieving the 

the scene. The famous Table Mountain was 8 con. 
spicuous object, being apparently the highest sup, 
mit of the whole range, but in this point of View i 
does not show the tabular form for which it i 
noted, reminding one rather (in its general Outline ag 
seen from a distance) of Salisbury Crags, near Rip, 
burgh.” 

Cape Town stands on the low ground neq 
the water; and, unlike the country in general, 
has nothing peculiarly picturesque in its appear. 
ance. It is described as— 

“About equal in population to Yarmouth j, 
Norfolk, but, being less closely built, probably cove 
more ground. The main streets are broad and 
regular, crossing one another at right angles; by: 
they are unpaved, and consequently, at this season 
excessively dusty; many of them are shaded by a 
of oak trees; and a canal, at present nearly dry 
runs down the whole length of the principal ‘Stree, 
which is called the Heer-gracht. There are m, 
regular foot-pavements; but in front of most of th 
houses are brick terraces, more or less raised aboye 
the level of the street: this terrace is called the 
Stoep, and forms the usual evening lounging place 
of the inhabitants. The houses are rather lor, 
always flat-roofed, either white-washed or painted 
with glass windows of numerous small panes,” 

The population is, however, more curioys 
and noteworthy.— 

“The mixture of English and foreign in all that 
meets the eye is one of the striking things in this 
town: a great proportion of the names over the 
shop-doors are English; most of the advertise. 
ments, names of trades, and the like, are in our ow 
language, and one meets English faces at every 
turn: all this makes an odd contrast with the 
foreign look of the town, and the motley mixture 
of various rations and colours which inhabit it— 
Dutch, Malays, Negroes, Hottentots, and interme 
diate breeds of every shade of colour. All heavy 
goods, such as wine, timber, &c., are conveyed in 
long low waggons, drawn by as many as twelve, four. 
teen, or even more oxen, and driven by a Hottentet 
with an immensely long bamboo whip. Thee 
waggons are among the most singular objects to the 
eye of a stranger. Those which carry lighter goods 
are drawn by horses, and driven often at a smart 
pace. Cape Town is defended by a castle of toler- 
able strength, and some lesser forts. It is exposed 
to great heat, in consequence of its situation, facing 
the noon-day sun, and immediately backed by naked 
mountains. But the greatest inconvenience at this 
season is occasioned by the dust, which is always 
more or less floating in the air, and during the 
prevalence of a strong south-east wind is almost 
intolerable; it dims the whole air, penetrates every- 
where, clogs one’s pores, fills one’s eyes, disfigure 
one’s clothes, spoils books and furniture: the trunks 
of the trees in the town look as if they had been 
painted with red ochre, and the verdure of the leaves 
is half hidden by the same red incrustation.” 

Immediately on landing, Mr. Bunbury con 
menced botanizing. The neighbourhood of the 
Cape is remarkably bare of large wood. The 
beautiful silver-tree, or Witteboom (Lancader- 
dron argenteum), is the only one of any consider 
able size which appears to be indigenous to the 
Cape ;—and itis very common. There is anentir 
wood composed and named after it, stretching 
from the foot of the Devil’s Mountain—a I 
markable elevation to the left of Cape Town— 
to that of the Table Mountain already met 
tioned. This tree is described by Mr. Bun- 
bury as conspicuous from the brilliant silky 
whiteness of its leaves, which have a ee 
ful appearance when agitated by the wi 
“Tt grows to the height of from thirty to fort 
feet; with rather upright branches, not sp! 
ing widely. Its wood is soft and brittle, of ™ 
known use except for fuel: its bark is vey 
astringent, and appears to contain ong 
ning matter.” he bases and slopes oO 
mountains near Cape Town offer the prin 
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fields for botanical explorations. The picture 
ofone of the more interesting of these we pre- 
nt to our readers, with its floral results.— 
sen Feb. 28, 1838.—1 started at 4 o’clock this morn- 
ing, to ascend Table Mountain, in company with Mr. 
Harvey. The stars were shining brightly in a clear 
sky, though there were some suspicious-looking 
clouds about the top of the mountain; and the only 
sound was the shrill song of the grasshoppers and 
cicada. For nearly two miles the road is practicable 
for horses, and the ascent gentle; then we arrive at 
the Platte Klip, a broad smooth sheet of rock, over 
yhich flows the small stream which comes down 
from the mountain, and which here turns a water- 
mill, The horse-road ceases here, and we enter 
on what may be called the second region of the 
mountain, a kind of shoulder or buttress, sloping up 
to the foot of the cliffs. The path by which we as- 
cended was rough and narrow, winding among scat- 
tered silver-trees, thick bushes, and masses of rock. 
As the morning light became stronger, the town and 
bay appeared far below us; and presently we could 
distinguish the sea over the summit of the Lion’s 
Rump, which showed that we were already at a higher 
elevation than that point. The path became con- 
tinually steeper as we proceeded, and soon after 5 
o'clock we entered the great ravine which leads to 
the summit. I have already said that the northern 
face of Table Mountain looks like part of the wall of 
afortress with two bastions: the ravine in question is 
inthe re-entering angle, between the right-hand or 
west bastion and the curtain; it is of considerable 
width af the base, but narrow continually upwards, 
till at the top there is a space of only three or four 
yards between the wallsof rock. I found the ascent 
yery laborious, the path being not only excessively 
steep, but everywhere encumbered with loose sharp 
stones and fragments of rock, which both bruise the 
feet and are very apt to give way under one. Long 
tufts of coarse grasses and tough pliant rushes (Res- 
tiaceee) grow in the insterstices of the stones, and 
afford a useful support to one’s hands; heaths, ferns, 
and various dwarf shrubs, adorn the crevices of the 
enormous cliffs of horizontally stratified quartz sand- 
stone, which rise like colossal walls on both sides of 
the pass. At half-past 6 we emerged from the poort, 
or gorge, and stood on the summit of Table Moun- 
tain, 3,582 feet above the sea. The sun was now up, 
and the air around and above us quite clear, but it 
felt cold and damp, and the herbage was all dripping 
wet; Icould have fancied myself in quite a different 
latitude from Cape Town. 
diately in search of the Disa grandiflora, the cele- 
brated beauty of Table Mountain, which had, in fact, 
been our chief inducement to ascend at this season. 
The top of the mountain, though varied with rocky 
knolls in some places, and marshy depressions in 
others, is in general singularly level, and forms a 
narrow plain about two miles long, extending from 
SE. to N.W., with a precipitous descent on each 
side: a large part of its surface isa kind of pave- 
ment of flat or rounded rocks, with herbage in the 
interstices ; other parts are swampy, and covered 
with moss, or with tall rushes and fern. The Disa 
grandiflora grows in a marshy hollow near the eastern 
extremity, where it is abundant among the rushes on 
the margins of small pools and streamlets, in a black 
boggy soil: this is the only known locality. It is 
certainly one of the most splendid flowers I ever 
beheld, and may rank I think, among the very first, 
even of the lovely Orchis tribe. Besides this, we 
gathered two other rare species of Disa (D. ferruginea 
and tenuifolia),—a delicate cream-coloured Gladiolus, 
—the brilliant Crassula coccinea, several pretty 
heaths, some peculiar to this elevation, others com- 
mon to the summit and base of the mountain,—some 
curious ferns,—a variety of Composite, &c. Penea 
mucronata is one of the most abundant plants on the 
top of the mountain. A large and handsome fern 
(Todea Africana) grows plentifully in the wet hollows 
and among rocks in the Poort.” 


One of the most remarkable tracts of country 
near the Cape is the Fish River Bush, formerly 
the colonial boundary. On either side of the 
stream the bush extends from about six to 
more than twenty miles in width. It is of the 
most intricate and formidable character; the 


being of great height and tremendously 
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We proceeded imme- | that the lion will seldom attack a man, at least a white 





steep. It forms a natural fastness for the 
natives and an asylum for wild animals, from 
which it is most difficult to dislodgethem. Mr. 
Bunbury’s notes on this bush and its various 
inhabitants are worth extracting.— 

“T never saw, in any other part of the world, any 
thing resembling the Fish River Bush; nor, I should 
think, does there exist a tract so difficult to penetrate 
orto clear. The vegetation is so succulent that fire 
has no effect on it, even in the driest weather, and at 
the same time so strong and rigid, and so excessively 
dense, that there is no getting through it without 
cutting your way at every step, unless in the paths 
made by wild beasts. Yet the Caffers make their way 
through with wonderful skill and activity, creeping 
like snakes among the thickets, where no white man 
can follow them; and this covert, extending so far 
along the frontier, is of great advantage to them, both 
in their predatory and hostile incursions, as they 
can muster in force, and even approach to within a 
few miles of Graham’s Town, without being observed. 
Not more than twenty years ago, I have been 
told, the Fish River Bush swarmed with elephants 
and other wild beasts. Mr. Clarke once saw fifty 
elephants together near Trompeter’s Drift, about 
thirty miles from Graham’s Town; but the active 
war waged against them for the sake of their ivory, 
by the Albany settlers, the more frequent passage of 
men and cattle through these wild tracts, the patrolling 
and fighting in the bush during the late Caffer war, 
have put these aboriginal inhabitants to the rout. At 
the present day, it is said, not an elephant is to be 
found in any part of the Fish River Bush. The rhi- 
noceros and buffalo still exist there; but the former, 
the most dangerous of all the wild beasts of this 
country, is become extremely rare. The hippopo- 
tamus, or sea-cow, asthe Dutch call it, though much 
reduced in numbers, is still to be found near the mouth 
of the river. All the large kinds of antelope have 
become far scarcer than they were formerly within 
the bounds of the colony, and some are quite extinct. 
Thehigh, open table plains, called the Bontebok Flats, 
lying to the north-east of the Winterberg, are still 
famous forthe abundancé of largegame. Many officers 
who had visited them for the sake of hunting, assured 
me that the immense multitudes of wild quadrupeds, 
especially of the quagga, the gnoo or wildebeest, the 
blesbok, and the springbok, which were there to 
be seen, were really astonishing. Lions are frequently 
to be met with on these flats, though much reduced in 
number by the exertions of the sportsmen. Itis said 


man, unléss provoked ; when roused, he generally walks 
away at a slow pace, with an air of great delibe- 
ration and tranquillity, seeming to say, ‘I will let 
you alone, if you let me alone;’ but if pursued or fired 
at, he attacks in his turn with great fury. I had 
always supposed that he was an animal of solitary 
habits, but the officers who had hunted on the Bon- 
tebok Flats all concurred in asserting that it was usual 
to meet with several lions together, sometimes as 
many as seven or eight.” 

The following notes on the Caffers—probably 
the most formidable race of savages that English- 
men have yet encountered,—their arms and mode 
of fighting, will be read with interest just now.— 

“It is now pretty generally admitted that the 
Caffers belong to the negro race of mankind, but 
the characteristic peculiarities of that race, with the 
exception of the woolly hair, are less strongly marked 
in them than in the natives of Guinea or Mozam- 
bique; the lips are less thick, the nose less flat, the 
lower part of the face is not remarkably prominent, 
and the forehead is often as high and as amply 
developed as in Europeans. The colour of the skin 
appeared to me, in most of the individuals I saw, to 
be a dark umber brown, frequently approaching to 
black, while in others it had a tinge of yellow or red; 
but the skin is so often smeared with red ochre, that 
it is not easy to judge accurately of its real native 
tint. The Caffer men are in general tall, though 
not gigantic, and extremely well proportioned; in- 
deed, their fine forms and easy attitudes often remind 
one of ancient statues; but they are more remarkable 
for activity than for strength, and, it is said, have 
generally been found inferior in muscular power to 
British soldiers. They wear no clothing except the 
skin cloak or kaross, and this is worn only as a pro- 


| tection against weather, not with the view of con- 
| cealing any part of the body. The skins of which 
these cloaks are made are dressed in such a manner 
as to be as soft and pliable as glove leather, and ac- 
quire a red-brown colour, which is not at all unpleas- 
ing to the eye. The Caffers call these cloaks ingubo: 
kaross is, I believe, a word borrowed by the Dutch 
from the Hottentots. Many of the chiefs wear man- 
tles of leopard’s skin, prepared with the hair on. 
They ornament their hair on great occasions with red 
ochre, which is applied in a very elaborate manner, 
the hair being twisted up into a multitude of little 
separate knots or lumps, and every knot carefully 
covered over with grease and ochre. This process, 
which is performed by the women, is said to be very 
long and tedious; but the appearance which results 
from it, though whimsical in our eyes, is considered 
by them as highly ornamental, In truth, I do not 
see that this practice is in any degree more barbarous 
or irrational than that of covering the hair with white 
powder, which not long ago was so fashionable in the 
most civilized parts of Europe. The Caffer women, 
as I have already mentioned, are inferior in personal 
appearance to the men, and differ from them, in 
point of costume, by constantly wearing a cap of 
dressed leather, shaped a little like a turban, and 
decorated with beads and brass buttons. Their 
cloak, which is usually much ornamented with 
these same articles, is arranged more decently than 
that of the other sex, being in general wrapt close 
round them, and covering them from the throat to 
the ankles; but the unmarried women sometimes 
fasten it round the waist in the manner of a petti- 
coat, leaving the upper part of the person exposed. 
All the Caffers at Block Drift, with the exception of 
their chiefs, were armed with their national weapon, 
the light spear or javelin, which they themselves call 
Umkonto, but to which the colonists have given the 
name of Assagai. It has a slender shaft about five 
feet long, made of the very tough and elastic wood 
which the Dutch call Assagaihout,* and an iron head 
or blade, somewhat like that of a lance, generally 
without any barb, but sharp at the edges as well as 
at the point. The whole thing is very light, and is 
but a paltry weapon for warfare against European 
troops; it can be thrown fifty or sixty yards with 
effect; but beyond that distance they have no cer- 
tainty of aim. Another weapon used by the Amakosa 
is the Kirrie or Keerie, which is simply a thick stick 
of a very hard and heavy wood, with a knob at one 
end; this is likewise used as a missile, and it is said 
that they can bring down birds on the wing with it. 
A considerable number of these people are now pro- 
vided with fire-arms; and though, as yet, few are 
expert in the use of them, there seems to be no 
reason why the Caffers should not in time become as 
skilful marksmen as the North American Indians. 
They will in that case be truly formidable enemies 
in the Bush,” 

Here we must pause.—Such of our readers 
as feel interest in the topics, natural and poli- 
tical, which constitute the staple of this little 
volume cannot do better than make its acquaint- 
ance. They will find it useful and graceful reading, 
with very little parade or pretension of any 
kind. We should add that the appendix con- 
tains two documents of more than ordinar 
importance, not before, it is stated, published. 
These consist of a report on a plan of general 
education for the colony drawn up by Sir John 
Herschel while a resident at the Cape,—and 
the Government memorandum issued in conse- 
quence. As would be expected, the suggestions 
of Sir John Herschel are of a prospective, 
enlightened, and liberal character,—too much 
so, we fear, to find general acquiescence amongst 
our legislators. Politicians do not see the 
schoolmaster and his work through the same 
medium as philosophers. 





Lectures on the History of Rome, from the 
Earliest Times to the Commencement of the 
First Punic War. By B. G. Niebuhr. Trans- 
lated by Dr. L. Schmitz. Taylor & Walton. 

Tue historical works of Niebuhr are now 

familiar to most English scholars. Dr. Arnold 


* The wood of the Curtisia /aginea. 
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was-the first to introduce his great work to the 
notice of the English public; and since that time 
—upwards of twenty years ago—his writings 
have changed the character of early Roman 
history. They have taught scholars to appre- 
ciate more justly the traditional records of all 
ancient nations: creating in some, no doubt, ex- 
cessive scepticism—but in yet more a spirit of 
careful inquiry and the desire to apply to all such 
records the canons of criticism which he laid 
down and applied to the traditions of ancient 
Rome. 

Niebuhr’s ‘ History of Rome’ consists of three 
‘volumes, and comprises the history of that State 
from the earliest times to the first Punic war. 
The first and second volumes of this history 
were translated by Archdeacon Hare and Bishop 
Thirlwall: the third, which was published after 
Niebuhr’s death, was translated by Dr. William 
Smith and Dr. Schmitz.—The ‘ History of Rome 
from the First Punic War to the Death of Con- 
stantine’ we have only in the form of Lectures 
—which were published first in English from 
notes by Dr. Schmitz, and afterwards translated 
into German. These lectures, which make two 
volumes, are very different in style and purpose 
from the ‘ History of Rome’ which Niebuhr 
himself published. They are, however, of great 
value, treating for the most part of portions of 
history not included in the previous volumes. 
The five volumes (three of the History and two 
of the Lectures) are now published uniformly 
and make a continuous and complete history : 
—the parts dissimilar in style but perfectl 
homogeneous in the spirit oa principles which 
they embody. The issues are of the same mint- 
age, though of different dates and not of equally 
elaborate finish. 

The present volume occupies a singular posi- 
tion. It is intended to supply the place (for 
some purposes) of the three volumes of history 
published or prepared for the press by Niebuhr. 
It contains his lectures on topics and events 
which his History discusses; and with the fourth 
and fifth volumes of the above series it makes 
(in three volumes) an admirable history of Rome 
from the earliest times to the death of Constan- 
tine. The volume is, however, complete in itself. 
It is Niebuhr’s History to the first Punic War in 
one volume, with additions and emendations by 
the great master himself;—the text being formed 
from a careful collation of numerous MSS. of 
his lectures, with other additions and emen- 
dations from the very competent pen of Dr. 
Schmitz. It is translated from the German 
edition of Dr. Isler, which appeared at Berlin 
in 1846. In preparing it the editor had before 
him a considerable number of notes of two dis- 
tinct courses of lectures on the same subject. 
The MS. of the work was revised by Prof. Clas- 
sen, of Lubeck, Niebuhr’s intimate friend—and 
the proof-sheets by M. Marcus Niebuhr, the 
son of the historian. Dr. Schmitz has also col- 
lated many MSS. of his own, and compared 
them with the German edition. The result is 
the addition to the original volume of many re- 
marks of considerable interest: and it may be 
safely aflirmed that no lectures (similarly pub- 
lished) ever appeared under circumstances more 
likely to secure a faithful representation of the 
views and phraseology of the lecturer. 

In reply to one question which these remarks 
must have originated, we must leave the editor 
to speak for himself.— 

“It may, perhaps, be asked, What is the use of 
publishing the lectures on that portion of Roman 
history on which we possess the author's own elabo- 
rate volumes? To this it may be replied, that the 
present lectures contain a more popular and familiar 
exposition of the subject, which in the three volumes 
is treated in a severe style, little calculated to attract 
ordinary readers, They, therefore, may be used as 
an introduction to, or as a running commentary on, 





Niebuhr’s great work. I also agree with the German 

editor in thinking that it does not seem right to sup- 

press any part of the lectures on Roman history; one 

of the objects of their publication being, to give as 

vivid a picture as possible of the extraordinary per- 

sonal and intellectual character of Niebuhr: an 

object which can be attained only by the complete 

and entire publication of all that he has ever said on | 
the history of Rome. These lectures, moreover, as 
Dr. Isler remarks, ‘ distinctly show the different ob- | 
jects which Niebuhr had in view in preparing a work | 
for the press, and in lecturing from the professional | 
chair :’ each, in his opinion, demanded a totally dif: | 
ferent mode of treatment, whence many points are 

set forth in these lectures more clearly and distinctly 

—nay, sometimes even more minutely than in the 

larger work, The reader need only be reminded of | 
the introductory lectures on the sources of Roman 
history, of the discussion on the Saturnian verse, and 
the like. Lastly, it must not be forgotten, that on 
many subjects these lectures contain the latest and 
most matured opinions of Niebuhr. The revision of | 
the last edition of the first volume of his history was 

finished by him, chiefly in the year 1826: and the 

additions to the third edition belong to the year 1827. 

A mind like that of Niebuhr never ceased acquiring 

fresh stores of knowledge, and making new inquiries, 

although the principal results were already firmly 

established. Sundry new fragments of ancient writers 

also were discovered after the publication of the last 

edition, which led him to modify the views he had 

expressed in his printed work. In regard to the 

period treated of in the third volume, the reader will | 
find in these lectures many additions and corrections; 
for the greater part of that volume was composed as 
early as 1812, and if Niebuhr had lived to prepare a 
new edition of it, he would undoubtedly have intro- 
duced many important alterations. Hence even 
those who by a careful study have acquired a thorough 
familiarity with the three volumes of the ‘Roman 
History,’ will find in these lectures much that is new 
and striking.” 

The first series of Niebuhr’s ‘ Lectures’ we | 
have already reviewed [see Athen. No. 869] :— | 
of the present series we can only say that they | 
are in nearly all points superior to the first. | 
They preserve the ipsissima verba of the 
writer. They treat of that part of Roman 
history with which the name and labours of | 
Niebuhr are more immediately identified; and 
they apply to annals and evidence the most | 
intricate and unsatisfactory the rules of criticism | 
which he established. Of the value of Niebuhr’s | 
labours generally it cannot now be necessary | 
to say much. Dr. Arnold has said in one of 
his letters (written after he had published some | 
important papers of his own on Roman history), | 
‘“‘Niebuhr’s work is one of such extraordinary | 
ability and learning, that it opened wide before | 
my eyes the extent of my own ignorance;”’ and | 
though the Doctor was at one time disposed to | 
charge the historian with a tendency to ex- | 
cessive scepticism (‘Thucid.’ vol. ii. p. 14. 
first edition), he felt at length that he could | 
“never differ from him without the full con- | 
sciousness of the probability that further inquiry | 
might prove him to be right” (‘Rome,’ i. 10.) | 
The ‘ Lectures’ now published contain the con- | 
clusions and discussions to which this language | 
applies ;—and we heartily commend them to 
every student of Roman history. 


But the work is interesting to a much wider 
circle than that of the student of Roman history. 
It contains specimens of analytical criticism 
that are unrivalled. The annals of the early 
Roman writers, the phraseology of ancient laws, 
the customs of different Italian states, the frag- 
ments of recently discovered histories, are all 
examined and applied to the correction of the 
popular historians with matchless skill. It 
may be safely affirmed, indeed, that no man 
can be regarded as competent to discuss or 
investigate the early history of any nation, or 
to appreciate any question of literary criticism, 





who has not first acquired the habits which 


Niebuhr’s history illustrates and i i 
adapted to form. 7 adminll 


All that writer’s excellencies appear jp the 


present volume :—and it is rendered additional] 
it contains tg 


valuable by the references which 
analogous facts and instances in modern his. 
tory. These references are eminently § 

gestive—and give the work peculiar interest f, 
the purposes of the general reader. . 


—_—_—_—_—_—_____ 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

Mark Wilton; or, The Merchant's Clerk. By 
Charles B. Tayler, M.A._We are no lovers_iy 
must, by this time, be pretty well known—of What 
are called “religious novels;” but leaving the do. 
trines inculcated by Mr. Tayler to stand or fall by 
their own truth—to be confirmed or set aside by 
such as find duty and pleasure in controversy—ye 
may frankly say that his tales are in many Points 


| superior to the larger portion of their family, Not 


only is the absence of bitterness in them commend. 
able,—but they contain quiet, unobtrusive Markings 
of character, and a feeling for manners, humours, 
scenery, and costume, such as is generally disregarded 
from right royal asceticism or vacant incompetence 
by the fabricators of similar productions. The anu. 
ment of ‘ Mark Wilton’ is simple enough ;—the story 
being devoted to the contrast of “ The Industrioys 
and Idle Apprentices” in London mercantile life, 
The time is the period at which flourished highway- 
men of a far more “tiffany” quality than the 
hungry brutalized “navvies” who are this winter 


| playing pranks, near certain of our provincial towns, 


after the fashion of Duval and Sheppard, Mark 
Wilton is tempted with desperate perils; prin. 
cipally by one Desmond Smith,— whose gentle. 
manly rakery is neatly contrasted with the coane 
tuffianism of others who inveigle “the Merchant's 
Clerk” to his ruin. How he is throughout admo- 
nished, and finally extricated, by an angelic friend 
of his, Angus Stanley—and what happens conse. 
quent to his extrication—the reader will do best to 
learn from the book itself. 

An Account of the Cultivation and Manufacture of 
Tea in China. By Samuel Ball, Esq., late Inspector 
of Teas to the East India Company in China—A 
complete treatise on the culture and manufacture 
of tea has long been a desideratum both in science 
and social economy. Considering that we now con 
sume annually between forty and fifty millions of 
pounds of the leaves of this plant—and that it 
scriously concerns the health and comfort of every 
man to know something of the history and qualities 
of so essential an ingredient of his daily breakfast 
it is matter of surprise that such a work had not been 
undertaken long ago. There have been, it is true, 
a good many pamphlets and dissertations on the 
subject published at various times; but none, so fat 
as we know, stamped with any authority. Mr. Bal! 
has strong claims to credit in the matter ;—having 
resided twenty-six years in China, and been daring 
the whole of that time officially engaged in the selec- 
tion and examination of teas for the British market. 
His is the only book in which we have ever met with 
anything like a clear and distinct explanation of that 
curious process by which the leaf of the tea-plant— 
though perfectly devoid of flavour and smell in its 
fresh and natural state—is found capable of being 
converted into one of the most delightful and at the 
same time most innoxious of our aromatic stimulants 
The details are dry, and may be tedious to some 
persons; but they will be invaluable to those who are 
now endeavouring to raise and prepare this artice 
in our own colonies. Mr, Ball has clearly show 
that in British India—in some parts of which the 
tea-plant is indigenous—the cheapness of labour 
compared with its price in China gives us ample 
power to compete with the Chinese in the production 
of the commodity, and deprive them of their present 
absolute monopoly in its supply.—There are some 
curious and interesting notices about tea i this 
volume which will amuse even the general reader; 
and it is illustrated by a great number of neat 
vignettes and a couple of pleasing views of Chines 
tea plantations. . 

The Shilling Bee-Book. By R. Golding. —Th 
keeping of bees is not a mere rural amusement,—# 
considerable profit may be derived from the honey 
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“ich they produce. It is on this account that every 
= er in the kingdom should be encouraged to 
wd : his little store by the keeping of bees. But 
this is no easy matter. Not only is it necessary to 
know how to place hives, to feed the bees, and to pro- 
cure the honey for such a purpose, but a knowledge 
of the habits of these little creatures must be had 
before they can be successfully and profitably kept. 
Amongst the peasantry some obtain the necessary 
information by observation ; but in many districts no 
bees are kept for miles round, so that those who are 
disposed to keep them cannot for want of a knowledge 
of their management. To all such this little volume 
will prove a treasure,—coming as it does from the pen 
of one who has had ample opportunities of confirming 
by observation all that he has written on the subject. 
The price of ‘The Shilling Bee-Book’ will put it 
within the reach of all. 

The Agamemnon of /Eschylus. By C. C. Felton. 
Boston.—American scholars labour under serious 
disadvantages in being precluded from the possibility 
of original investigation. — They cannot inspect the 
ancient manuscripts, editions, and versions of the 
classics which are among the most valuable treasures 
of European libraries. Hence all their classical 
knowledge is necessarily obtained second-hand. 
Nothing, therefore, could be more unreasonable 
than to expect the same maturity and depth of 
sholarship in their annotations as may be found in 
those of German and English editors. The science 
of classical criticism can hardly flourish in the 
midst of such untoward circumstances. On the 
other hand, no one can deny that these active and 
enterprising students of antiquity are most ready 
to appreciate the efforts of their more favoured 
brethren and turn the results of their investigation 
togood account. There is not a German scholar of 
any eminence whose works are not well known and 
freely used in America. In preparing this edition 
of one of the most difficult Greek plays, the editor 
has accordingly consulted the best and most recent 
authorities. ‘That even with all these aids, and the 
exercise of his own ingenuity, he has not completely 
succeeded in clearing up the difficulties that attach 
both to the text and the construction will be a 
watter of surprise to no Greek scholar. Ilis trans- 
lations are often bald, forced, and scarcely intel- 
ligible, Of this, he seems himself to be aware—for 
his parenthetical explanations are generally more 
lengthened than the versions which they are in- 
tended to illustrate. We look in vain for those 
touches of a master’s hand—those proofs of a scien- 


tifie acquaintance with the grammar of the Greek | 


language, and those indications of a familiarity with 
the whole range of classical authors—which appear 
in the admirable editions of Bloomfield, Klausen, 
and Peile, But if there be not much display of 
erudition, there is no lack of happy conjecture, 


judicious remark, and valuable explanation. Hence | 


the book cannot fail to be of great service to every 
student. 

The Anabasis of Xenophon. By C. Anthon, L.L.D. 
—Professor Anthon’s style of editing the classics is 
% well known to the English public, that it is quite 
unnecessary to give any lengthened account of the 
present work. Suffice it to say, that while it is as 
richly stored with illustrative information as any of 
lis previous productions, it is characterized by the 
fume unnecessary diffuseness and the same looseness 
of translation, On the whole, we decidedly prefer 
the edition recently prepared by Mr. Macmichael, 
and published by Mr. Bell as the first in his serics 
of Grammar School Classics. 

Condition of the W ‘orking Classes, and the Anomaly 
of the People wanting Necessaries whilst there are 
Abundant Means of Producing them, considered with 
4 View to its Removal. By H. G. Cooper.—The 
momaly indicated in the title to this brochure is one 
of the vital and pressing problems of the age— 
and one now formally presented to it. History— 
the great instructor—is silent on this question. 
Hitherto society had not entertained it~and has, 
consequently, no lessons from experience to offer. 

roughout the past, the science of government has 

exclusively political in its aims. Social and 
yer arrangements are only just beginning to 
Claim their natural rank in the order of things. The 
ome science of “ politi¢al economy,” but which 
reality is social—i, e. the science which takes cog- 


nizance of the relations of men and their manifold 
wants in a state of society—is too young to have yet 
determined and established even its leading principles. 
When, however, it shall be in a position to deal 
competently and authoritatively with the phenomena 
of life-relations, this problem will be one of those 
which will most peremptorily demand solution from 
it. That our present intersocial arrangements are 
defective there can be no doubt. Unquestionable 
facts point to practical inferences which are absurd. 
Excess of production ruins, instead of enriching, the 
producer; glut of markets end in starvation; too 
much wealth makes poverty; industry must pause— 
must cease to create—in order to live. Singular 
results from social economy! Bearing in mind the 
two “great facts’’—that the labour of each producer 
is equivalent to the consumption of three individuals, 
and that England possesses mechanical productive 
power equal to that of between six and eight hundred 
millions of adults at work,—it is impossible to believe 
the fiction of the amount of the population pressing 
on the means of subsistence. It is, however, much 
easier to point out this anomaly than to suggest a 
remedy for it. Any attempt to deal with the diffi- 
culty in an earnest and practical spirit may be worthy 
of attention. Mr. H. G. Cooper’s principal idea is 
a transference of certain taxes from the necessaries 
of life to realized property. We cannot go into the 
details of his argument. We think it sound in part, 
but not sufficiently comprehensive to meet the whole 
of the case. Such of our readers as feel an interest 
in the topic may refer advantageously to his tract. 
A Few Notes on Cruelty to Animals. By R. 
Fletcher, Esq.—That voluntary cruelty to animals 
brutalizes the mind and debases the character 
there can be little doubt. Hence the necessity of 









































making it a crime against society to ill-use the brute 
creation. At the same time, there is an absurd senti- 
mentalism abroad on this subject that is calculated 
to do more harm than good. Some persons will not 
eat meat because of the cruelty supposed to be exer- 
cised in killing animals. Others believe that worms 
and insects suffer as much pain from injury as man, 
The worm upon the hook of the angler and the 
mutilated captive fly of the spider have long been 
objects of intense sympathy to the sentimentalists. 
They may, however, rest happy in their beds now 
after passing the angler on the Thames :—for 
physiologists have demonstrated that the struggles 
of the lower animals under the influence of 
external agents are without pain. With regard to 
the higher animals, which really suffer, there can 
be no doubt that humanity demands that when they 
are to suffer death it should be inflicted with as little 
pain as possible. It should, however, be recollected 





| the habit of inflicting. 


| by the anti-destructionists that if man were not to 


kill the wild and domestic animals by which he is 
surrounded, he would leave them to be destroyed by 
enemies infinitely more cruel than himself, or to die 
by deaths much more painful than any which he is in 
Mr. Fletcher goes further 
than most of his brethren in sympathy for the brute 
creation; and would have hospitals erected for their 
reception during the time they are sick—as affording 
an asylum to the afflicted animals and a means of 
studying their diseases to man, 

Microscopic Objects, Animal,Vegetable,and Mineral. 
—This book is intended for those who employ the 
microscope as a mere amusement, and who have 
neither sense nor education enough to appreciate its 
scientific applications. With this warning to our edu- 
cated readers, we may state also that it is not in every 
way adapted for the persons to whom it is evidently 
addressed. To persons who need to have a list of 
objects which can be looked at through a microscope 
(we wonder a list was not added of objects that cannot 
be looked at by the same instrument!), it must be 
very unintelligible to talk of “the scales of the Las- 
ciocampa Quercus (Bombyx Quercus)” or, without 
further explanation, to say that “the Galinsogea 
parviflora is surrounded by a ring of radial leaflets, 
which form a pretty little stellate group.” If we are 
not mistaken, this work comes from the same source 
asa little book on objects in natural history which we 
reviewed a short time since—and it exhibits the same 
carelessness in the revision of the press. Mr. Kippist, 
of the Linnean Society, is called Kippis—Vallisneria 
is spelt Valisnaria—Circea, Circea—Cissampelos, 





Cisampelos; and we make no doubt there are many 





other errors which have escaped our notice in locking 
over the pages. Again, in the description of micro- 
scopes not a word is said about the best microscopes 
and microscope-makers—as Powell, Smith,and Ross ; 
whilst very inferior instruments are recommended. 
ae 
MEDICAL WORKS. 

A Treatise on the Plague, with Hints on Quarantine, 
By A. White, M.D.—The medical men of this coun. 
try are too anxious just nowabout the probably speedy 
visit of cholera to think much of the remote evil of 
plague. The only point, in fact, now in which plague 
possesses much interest for the British public is the 
question of quarantine which it involves. The most 
exaggerated terror of plague prevailed in former 
times, and has produced its effect on our own by 
the institution of severe quarantine laws; under the 
operation of which great loss of time is incurred and 
a serious impediment presented to our commerce, 
more especially that of the Mediterranean. There 
are some who question the propriety of any qua- 
rantine at all for plague,—averring that it isa non- 
contagious disease. Dr. White is a contagionist; 
and his work contains a history of the plague as it 
occurred in Corfu in 1816, where he was a medical 
superintendent,—and which was entirely suppressed 
by a strict carrying out of quarantine law. Although 
a contagionist, Dr. White is an advocate for a modi- 
fication of our quarantine laws: as he believes that 
they are not only unnecessarily severe, but in many 
instances not adapted to secure the end which they 
have in view. His work is an important contribution 
to the history and literature of the frightful disease 
on which it treats. 

Practical Observations on the Pathology and Treat- 
ment of Diseases of the Skin. By Thomas Hunt.— 
This book consists of a series of cases illustrative of 
the value of arsenic as a remedy in certain intractable 
forms of skin disease. Although the author has 
probably overrated the importance of his remedy, 
yet his cases are recorded honestly; and there are 
too many of them of a successful kind to leave any 
doubt but that in certain diseases of the skin arsenic 
is a valuable remedy. In justice, however, to Mr. 
Hunt we ought to say shat he does not propose this 
substance as a new remedy; but the mode in which 
he has given it differs considerably from that in 
ordinary use. 

A Synopsis of the Diseases of the TTuman Ear, By 
William Harvey. In the history of surgery few 
diseases have been more neglected than those of the 
ear. Recently, however, much attention has been 
paid to the subject by very distinguished medical 
men; and it is their own fault if surgeons are un- 
acquainted with the labours of these. As a means of 
facilitating the study of such diseases, and refreshing 
the memory of the student, Mr. Harvey has drawn 
up a synopsis of them,—which cannot fail to be 
found useful. 

A Lecture on the Eye. By F. H. Brett, M.D.— 
The author was formerly attached to the Calcutta 
Government Eye Infirmary; where he had great 
opportunities of observing diseases of the eye. His 
pamphlet consists of a lecture delivered before the 
Calcutta Mechanics’ Institute; and is principally 
devoted to illustrating the laws of hydraulics, me- 
chanics and optics involved in the performance of 
the functions of the eye. To this are added a num- 
ber of cases and a puffing title-page, which decidedly 
detract from the merits of the lecture. 

Indigestion Familiarly Treated, —A pamphlet 
written for the author’s own patients—and therefore 
claiming no further notice from us. 

A Handbook for Bathers.—A little book containing 
some useful hints for bathers,—with remarks on the 
water-cure and the art of swimming. 

On Pulmonary Consumption. By Sir Charles 
Scudamore, M.D.—We should be glad to see a 
philosophical medical treatise on consumption :—one 
that should take a comprehensive view of the phe- 
nomena which it exhibits, analyze accurately the 
morbid changes which are produced by it on the 
body, and examine by means of tables and figures 
the success of the various modes of treatment so 
much vaunted by some practitioners. Those who 
take up this volume of Sir Charles Scudamore’s ex- 
pecting it to be such a one as we hope for, will be 
disappointed; nor have we any confidence in the 
mode of treatment which he recommends for the 
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disease. Although chemistry and the microscope 
have been actively at work at it, we are bound to 
express our conviction that at the present moment 
no medical man is in possession of the knowledge of 
a means of curing this dreadful malady. Yet we 
do not despair.’ The younger physiologists and 
pathologists are on the right scent; and we believe 
are close upon some great discovery that shall divest 
both scrofula and consumption of their deadly in- 
fluence on the human system. In the mean time, 
humanity must bow to its sad lot, and submit to 
see its fairest flowers desolated in their bloom. No 
wonder that in their anxiety the friends and relatives 
of the sick should cling like drowning men to every 
stick or straw which may present itself to their notice. 
To catch the attention of such is too evidently the 
object of the present volume :—and although it con- 
tains a good deal of information collected from 
various sources, it is not a publication needed by 
the profession nor one that we can recommend to 
the public. 
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FOLK-LORE. 


Witches in Wales. 

There was in North Wales a poor lad who had no 
home, but led a vagrant life about the country. 
One time, having to cross a large wood, night came on 
and he lost his way; and after wandering about for 
some hours, he at length came to a small hovel in the 
thickest part of the wood, into which he entered,—but 
found no one within, However, being glad of any 
shelter from the cold and weather, he crept into a 
corner and lay down to rest. He had not been there 
long before an old woman came in; and having 
raked out some embers from the ashes, she lit a fire, 
and standing in the middle of the house, performed 
certain ceremonies and repeated the followingjuncouth 
rhyme :— 

Dros y drain a'r drysni, 
Ac i vwydri Meistyr Mostyn; 
ac adrey. 
That is— 
Over the thorns and the briars, 
And to Mr. Mostyn’s dairy ; 
and home! 
She then flew up the chimney, and disappeared. Soon 
afterwards, another old woman came in, and went 
through the same ceremony, with the same result. 
She was followed by several others; who all acted in 
a similar manner, and concluded with flying up the 
chimney. The lad now understood that he was in 
the house of a witch, and that all these were witches ; 
and being curious to know more about the matter, 
when no others continued to arrive he got up and set 





about imitating them in their ceremonies and the re- 
peating of the rhyme. No sooner had he done this, 
than he was whisked up the chimney in the same 
manner; and soon found himself in Mr. Mostyn’s dairy, 
with the whole party of witches who were regaling 
themselves upon Mr. Mostyn’s cream and such other 
good fare as was within their reach. But there was 
one material difference betwixt him and them :—whilst 
they were sound and unscathed, he was scratched and 
bruised in a deplorable manner and his clothes were 
torn to tatters. In fact, he had mistaken the words of 
the rhyme; and instead ofsaying, as they did, “ Over 
the thorns and briars,” he had said “ Through the 
thorns and briars:” and the powers of sorcery, true 
to the letter of the spell, had hurried him through all 
the bushes and brambles, from the hovel forwards. 
However, as his companions were enjoying themselves 
there, he determined to do the same;—andaccordingly 
made a hearty supper. Having continued their feast 
till morning approached, at length the cock crew; and, 
instantly, the witches flew out through a small aper- 
ture in the window,—and left the unhappy lad there, 
unable to escape. It turned out that he had in an- 
other particular failed in repeating the spell :—he had 
omitted to utter the last words, “and home.” Sohe was, 
of course, discovered in the morning; and held respon- 
sible not only for his own depredations but for those 
of his companions. This he got by following the 
witches, cat 


Popular Rhymes.—On Involuntary Sneezing. 

If you sneeze on a Monday, you sneeze for danger; 

Sneeze on a Tuesday, kiss a stranger; 

Sneeze on a Wednesday, sneeze for a letter; 

Sneeze on a Thursday, something better; 

Sneeze on a Friday, sneeze for sorrow; 

Sneeze on a Saturday, see your sweetheart to-morrow; 
Sneeze on a Sunday, and the devil will have dominion over 

you all the week! 

If you sneeze any morning before breakfast, you 
will have a present before the week is out. 

(Of course, the above rhymes are not intended to 
apply to sneezing produced by cold or snuff-taking 
&ec.) 

The following doggrel on Nail-cutting is very simi- 
lar to that on Sneezing; and also applies only to cut- 
ting nails from necessity, not if they be cut purposely 
to suit the superstition :— 

Cut your nails on a Monday, cut them for news; 
Cut them on Tuesday, a new pair of shoes; 

Cut them on Wednesday, cut them for health ; 
Cut them on Thursday, cut them for wealth ; 

Cut them on Friday, cut them for woe; 

Cut them the next day, a journey to go; 

Cut them on Sunday, you cut them for evil, 

For all the next week you'll be ruled by the devil! 


Herts. M. A. L. 


Planting Myrtles. 

Having been much interested in reading what you 
so expressively designate “ Folk Lore,” I shall be 
happy to add my quota (if you think it worth inser- 
tion) by relating a custom which prevails in So- 
mersetshire. 

In speaking toa person theother day of the difficulty 
which I had always found in getting a slip of myrtle 
to grow, she directly accounted for my failure by ob- 
serving that perhaps I had not spread the tail (or 
skirt) of my dress and looked proud during the time 
when I was planting it. Upon further inquiry, I find 
it is a popular belief that unless a slip of myrtle is 
so planted it will never take root. 

Holy-Thursday Rain. 

There is another custom—prevalent in the neigh- 
bourhood of Banbury, in Oxfordshire,—which I have 
not yet seen noticed: viz., that of saving the rain which 
may happen to fall on Holy Thursday and bottling it 
as a specific remedy for sore eyes. 


A. D. 


New Year's Water. 

Before dawn on the first day of the New Year, 
itis the custom in South Wales for the poor children 
to carry about a jug full of water drawn that morn- 
ing from the well. This they call “New Year's 
Water;”—and with a sprig of box or other evergreen 
they sprinkle it on those they meet, at the same time 
wishing them the compliments of the season. In 
order to pay their respects to those not abroad at this 
early hour, they serenade them with the following 


Here we bring new water 
From the well so clear, 
For to worship God with 
This happy New Year.— 
Sing levy dew, sing levy dew, 
The water and the wine; 
The seven bright gold wires 
And the bugles they do shine, 


Sing reign of Fair Maid, 
With gold upon her toe,— 
Open you the west door, 
And turn the Old Year go. 
Sing reign of Fair Maid, 
With gold upon herchin,— 
Open you the east door, 
And let the New Year in. 
Perhaps some of your readers can furnish me with 
an explanation of the above; and with a more Correct 
version. I have endeavoured to suit the orthography 
to the sound,—it may, therefore, be far from Correct, 
May the levy dew be “ Levez, Dieu?’ May thy 
Fair Maid be Aurora ?—or is she the Virgin 2]. i; 
her reign, or rein? These and other queries may 
furnish occupation for those skilled in Folk-Loret) 
solve. JIBS 
P.S. I should state that to turn a horse gois 
acknowledged provincialism here for “to turn it loos” 
in a field or elsewhere. 
[ Hampson, in his ‘ Medii A2vi Kalendarium,’ s,] 
p. 129, shows the existence of a superstition among 
the Highlanders somewhat analogous to the preced- 
ing.—“Among the Strathdown Highlanders, early in 
the morning of NewYear's day, the Usque Cashrich 
or water drawn from the Dead and Living Ford, i 
drunk as a potent charm against the spell of witch. 
craft, the malignity of evil eyes, and the activity of 
all infernal agency. A similar superstition prevaik 
in the south of Scotland; where, the instant the clock 
has struck the midnight hour, one of the family gow 
to the well as quickly as possible and carefully skims 
it. This they call getting the scum or ream (cream) 
of the well. . 
Twall struck—twa neighbour hizzies raise 
An liltin’ gaed a sad gate : 
The flower o’ the well to our house gaes, 
And I'll the bonniest lad get. 
This flower of the well signifies the first pail of 
water; and the girl who is so fortunate as to obtain 
the prize is supposed to have more than a double 
chance of obtaining the most accomplished young 
man in the parish. The condition of drawing the 
Usque Cashrichd is analogous to skimming the wel. 
The verses forwarded by J. B.S. are obviously very 
corrupt. A more correct version would doubtles 
throw a light upon the origin and object of the cu 
tom of offering New Year’s Water.] 





NATURAL HISTORY OF SCINDE. 

4, Bulstrode Street, Jan. 31. 
In the Atheneum of Saturday last there is a notice 
from Sir R. I. Murchison on ‘The Natural History 
of Scinde,’ founded on the investigations of Capt 
Vicary. I have by the last mail received a very i 
teresting letter from another able botanist, Assistant 
Surgeon Stocks, now working in the same field. 4s 
his information may be generally interesting, I seni 
you below a few extracts, relating especially to the 
important subject of the geography of plants and ! 
some of the useful products of Scinde. The distr: 
bution of plants is, no doubt, sometimes connectel 
with geological formation; but, as far as my obsertt 
tion goes, more frequently with the present climate 

of different countries.—I remain, &c., 

J. F. Roviz 
“TI send to your address, by this steams, § 
parcel of Scinde plants,—which I hope will react 
you in safety. I have as yet collected only about 
300 plants in Scinde,—out of which I send you abaut 
half. You will see by the specimens how pecult 
is the Flora of this interesting country—every plan’ 
however, merely confirmatory of remarks, frequett! 
repeated, made by you in your ‘ Himalayan Botany. 
I mean the connexion indicated by you between the 
North Asian and the Syrian Flora. [hope atsom 
future time, when I have examined all Scinde, to #! 
more on this head, * * The Ameers’ hunting fore 

are chiefly made up of Acacia Arabica, with Vachel 

farnesiana. Other forest trees in Scinde val j 
Dalbergia sissoo (Télee) anda Populus (Bahun)§ : 
to Populus Euphratica; also Albizzia Lebbec (Sirree 
The Wild Date is common—and on the Beloochis# 





lines, under their windows :— 


Hills grows the Chamerops Ritchiana (Griffith, # 
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Calcutta Journal). The tree Tamarisk (Guz) grows 
very large size, and yields the Sakun, or tama- 

vk galls much used in Scinde medicine. The 
tamarisk manna is very common in Scinde; and 
] am preparing an account of it. It is commonly 
id in the bazaars in some parts of Scinde, and 
ais as a sweetmeat. I am making collections 
of the Scinde materia medica, which I shall be de- 
lighted to forward to you. There are great quantities 
of drugs from Cabool and Khorasan which promise 
to be of interest. In the Transactions of the Bombay 
Asiatic Society, which will be out in a few days, is a 


per of mine on the Googul Gum Resin from 


Balsamodendron Roxburghii, which I hope to send 


you. * * The hills of Scinde have a vegetation akin 
to that of Arabia and the Persian Gulf—to which 
they are similar in geological formation, and are con- 
nected in every way. Their plants must also resemble 
those of Beloochistan Proper and Cabool—especially 
towards the north of Scinde, above Shikarpar; while 
itis at the south of Scinde, about Kurrachee, that the 

test likeness to Agabia will exist. The sandy 
wil of Scinde, the arid deserts, and the banks of the 
river and its branches, will have a vegetation like that 
of Egypt from similarity in external influences, &c., 
_but also like that of the Punjaub and the space 
between Delhi and the Sutledge, from actual geo- 
graphical continuity. — And this is exactly what 


” 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SWISS CAPITALS, 
Zurich. 

Cedant arma toga. The noise of war has passed. 
The landscape is covered under a deep snow,—and 
still better, protected from the mere sight-seer by a 
strong easterly wind ; so that there exists no great 
temptation for me to repeat what you have already 
read in the newspapers, or what has been said a hun- 
dred times over in guide-books and fashionable travels. 
As to the war just concluded, I could not, even with 
the best will to spoil a good deal of paper, tell you 
much about it. It was an exact repetition of the old 
“ Veni, vidi, vici ;*—the federal army appeared before 
Fribourg and Lucerne, and with this nearly all was 
finished. ‘There was a few hours’ fighting near the 
nstic bridge of Gidlikon, and several persons were 
killed—but not enough to grace a regular bulletin. 
In my opinion, the very best feature of the war is 
that so little can be said of it; and if my natural 
aversion to that costly and profitless occupation were 
less than it is, I should have some reason to detest 
peace itself when ushered in by parting war. It is 
amongst the loud, and not very harmonious, notes of 
troops of discharged soldiers, hastening home to their 
families or drinking last cups to each other before 
separation, that I must make out the scrapings of 
my note-book, and get together the various recol- 
lections and impressions which the last few months 
have left on my mind. Still, since Switzerland, 
bidding adieu, like Joan of Arc, to her flocks and 
pastures, has appeared fully-armed on the political 
scene of Europe, I think I undertake a not uncalled- 
for service in trying to bring before your readers some 
of the features of the day and of the country. 

The real character of Switzerland and of its inhabit- 
ants in all its principal variations can be observed 
only in the three capitals of the country—the Vororts 
which are charged by turn with the executive powers 
of the Confederation. Zurich is the most civilized 
‘own of Switzerland and the representative of its in- 
telligence and statesmanship ; Lucerne is the seat of 
the retrograde party ; and the blindly progressive 
party—the reckless and rude radicalism of the coun- 
tty—you may study in Berne. 

It is with the last-named town and canton—where 
Iremained during the most stirring period of the 
Present crisis, and which I left only a few days ago 
—that I begin my sketches. The first of my lions is 
—more is implied in the assertion than a pun—a 

t! The town of Berne not only carries a bear 
ts arms,—not only has that figure prominently 
wilptured on all public monuments and keeps 
under the town walls living specimens of this 
is tutelary deity, — its very name is derived 

the word. This means literally the town of 
ars: and it is only by an Italian translation of the 
People’s name, Berner, that you can elevate them 


in 


into the more illustrious family of the Ursini and 
Orsini. Some go so far as to assert that the real 
aborigines of the country were bears—which is not 
improbable. 
opinion of those who consider the present inhabi- 
tants as lineal descendants of the just-named original 
occupiers of the country ;—for, though the manners of 
the males are by no means of the most refined de- 


ashamed of their animal prototype than John Bull 
is of his. 


the last weeks have produced several good ones— 
under the figure of a bear; now playing at cards 
with M. Guizot, now fiddling out from the King’ of 
Prussia a round contribution of 300,000 Swiss 
francs (for Neufchatel). In conclusion of this 
chapter on bears, it may be mentioned that real or 
entirely uncivilized and unshaved bears are still to 
be met with, if not in Berne, at all events in the 


near the borders of Sardinia;—and that the club- 
rooms of the radicals of Berne are in the radical inn 
of TheBear,—the club itself being called Baerenleist, 
or the Society of Bears. 

The town of Berne has at first sight something rich 
and imposing about it. A rivulet runs through each 
of the large streets, spreading coolness in summer 
and contributing to cleanliness at all seasons, 
The streets are formed by massive houses of stone : 
nearly all the ground-floors being occupied by 
shops with continuous porticoes on the front called 
bowers (/auben),—so that in rain you may peram- 
bulate the whole town without an umbrella. On 
a closer examination, you find that the architectural 
plan is beyond description meagre ;—consisting of 
three long parallel streets, of which the middle is 
the largest, occasionally intersected by dark alleys or 
narrow cross streets, In spite of its massive appear- 
ance, the town, in an industrious sense of the word, is 
evidently in a state of rapid decay. In this respect, 
it exhibits the consequences of a system of national 
economy borrowed apparently from its animal name- 
sake ; for it may be said to live upon its own fat—and 
by sucking its paws. Before the French Revolution, 
Berne was in possession of Vaud and Argovia, and 
was by far the most extensive and powerful portion 
of Switzerland. The French Revolution took from 
it its richest provinces and its most industrious and 
intelligent inhabitants. The Cantons of Vaud and 
Argovia at the present moment, in industry, wealth, 
education, and almost everything, have far out- 
stripped their former mistress. Sti, during the 
lapse of several centuries great had become the 
treasures collected in the capital; and during the 
time of Napoleon, and long after the peace, Berne 
proudly maintained its ancient position of pre- 
eminence amongst the towns of Switzerland. A 
political revolution in 1830 drove the patricians— 
who until then had continued to be the sole rulers of 
the canton—from the government. After a fruitless 
attempt to repossess themselves by force of their 
lost power, they bethought them to punish their 
disobedient subjects by a severe system of do- 
mestic economy,—that is to say, by locking up their 
money, limiting their expenses at home to the least 
possible outlay, and placing and working their 
capitals abroad. These families now live like ancho- 
rites; forming a little world of their own, visiting 
only amongst themselves, and entirely imperceptible 
in the common movements of the town. Thus a 
double loss accrued to Berne: it lost the most abun- 
pant source at once of its wealth and of its intelligence. 
This state of things has continued without change for 
sixteen or seventeen years,—nor is it likely to change. 
The wealthy burghers of the canton—who replaced 
the patricians—though liberal and far from being 
either poor or ignorant, were about two years ago 
driven from power by a new revolution,—and now 
live in the same inactivity and retirement as their 


come from the province and are sprung from ed 
peasantry. 
It will be easy, now, to understand the true po- 





sition of things in Berne. By a double proscription, 


I cannot, however, accede to the | 


They like to represent themselves and | 


Switzerland—at least in their caricatures, of which | Under the rule of the patricians the country was 


| or canton. 
scription, there are beauty and charm in the females 
of Berne.—The inhabitants of Berne are no more | 


mountains of the Swiss canton of the Grisons and | 


| walden, 





first of the patricians and then of the liberal bour- 
geoisie, the educated classes were put aside and the 
wealth and intelligence of the country removed from 
the political stage. The present class of rulers is 
poor in money and intellect,—with a few exceptions 
—and entirely dependent on the peasantry; who, 
therefore, are now the real masters of the country 
These latter constitute the least culti- 
vated and most neglected population of all Swit- 
zerland, — being equal in ignorance to the small 
mountain cantons, and standing in morality or pri- 
mitive purity of manners considerably below them. 


deliberately sacrificed to the town, and wilfully re- 


| tained in ignorance: such, however, being then the 


case in all the advanced cantons—in Zurich, Basle, &c. 


| Since the almost general subversion of the former 


cantonal constitutions, successful efforts have been 


| made everywhere clse for the education of the people; 


whereas in Berne the peasantry have remained in the 
state of ignorance under which they laboured before 
the reform. With the vices and expensive tastes of 
civilization they unite the primitive ignorance of 
such mountain cantons as Uri, Schwitz, and Unter- 
Even in the town you meet with many 
persons, especially females, unable to read and write. 
Hence the peasantry of Berne are the most disobe- 
dient, restless, and unmanageable population of Swit- 
zerland. The town of Berne, though still the seat 
of government, is no longer the seat of political 
power; and whilst formerly, in a commercial point 
of view, it was the ware and store house of the whole 
canton, it now only exhibits the dimensions of a 
market-town supplying the surrounding neighbour- 
hood with the colonial and manufactured goods 
which they want. No source of wealth remains to 
it beyond the circumstance that it is the seat of 
government, and thence of anumber of public offices 
and judicial courts,—and has yet a numerous class 
of usurers and lawyers who are living at the expence 
of the country. 


This condition of the once flourishing town and 
canton became a fact of public notoriety to the 
generality of Switzerland during the present war, 
when the entire Swiss nation was drawn out and 
brought together. On their marches with the whole 
unarmed population of Switzerland, the Bernese 
soldiery, though not deficient in bravery, showed 
themselves the most slovenly, the most disobedient, 
the most given to plunder; and most of the ex- 
cesses committed during the war were, and are, laid 
to the charge of the Bernese troops. The moral 
and intellectual inferiority of the Bernese is a truth 
attested by the whole nation and openly spoken 
of everywhere. The President of Berne and of the 
Diet, Col. Ochsenbein—who commanded a division 
of Bernese troops, and did everything in his power 
to restrain the unlawful propensities of his soldiers 
—found himself obliged to ask for a personal testi- 
monial to that purport from the general-in-chief,— 
which at this moment is making the circuit of the 
Swiss papers. 

What language they speak at Berne it is difficult 
to say. Those who make some pretension to educa- 
tion speak French, though Berne is a German town; 
but the German spoken there is the worst of all 
Switzerland. All the Swiss pronounce their German 
in a harsh manner: but the vowels being very dis- 
tinct, almost like Italian, the idiom is excellent for 
singing. The public orators in other cantons speak 
the regular High-German,—only with what we calla 
northerly accent. If, however, you see their speeches 
printed, from pulpit or senate, you feel tempted to 
give their eloquence the preference to that of Ger- 
many for simplicity, clearness, power and brevity. 
It is in Berne alone that, even in the Council-house, 
the provincial patois is seldom ennobled into the 
written High-German language. 


As I have no cause to be otherwise displeased with 
Berne, I have been thus circumstantial only because 


predecessors in the government. The present rulers| these defects have been but recently brought into a 
are the country party; styled in derision by the | strong light,—and because it would be a grievous 
dissatisfied inhabitants of the town the boor-gentle- | injustice to persist in judging the character of Swit- 
men (Bauernherren), because almost all of them! zerland from the inhabitants of that capital and 


canton. In many respects it forms just now an ex- 
ception to the general civilization of Switzerland. 


Se 

















OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

THe matter of the vacant Secretaryship at the 
Society of Antiquaries was brought under discussion 
at the meeting on Thursday last;—Mr. Pettigrew 
moving “ That, in the event of the Society proceed- 
ing to the election of a second Secretary, the statutes 
Nos. 5 and 11, chap. 7, be suspended as far as re- 
gards the recommendation on the part of the Presi- 
dent and Council of any Fellow to fill that office.” 
A division took place; when the motion was lost,— 
twenty-three voting for it and forty-seven against it. 
It is quite clear from the language of the motion 
that Mr. Pettigrew was, and is, under some fear that 
his candidate, Mr. Wright, will not be the person 
recommended by the Council for the vacant Secre- 
taryship, should the Council determine that the ap- 
pointment shall be filled up. The next stage of the 
discussion cannot be far off. Whatever takes place, 
we trust nothing will occur to cause Mr, Akerman to 
retire from the contest. 

On Tuesday last, the Rajah of Sarawak and his 
selected band of fellow-labourers — amongst whom 
we notice a son of the literary veteran, Mr. St. John 
—sailed on board the Meander 44-gun frigate, com- 
manded by Capt. Keppel, for the theatre of his extra- 
ordinary endeavours and singular fortunes. It is just 
ten years since he set out on his mission of civilization 
and peace to the oriental archipelago :—but what a 
different departure was that to the one now chroni- 
cled! Then, he sallied forth, like the apostles of old, 
unhelped and almost unknown—a private adventurer, 
with few material resources, and supported princi- 
pally by the inspirations of a noble purpose. Now, 
he departs as a prince—a sovereign de facto—sup- 
ported by the voice and power of his native country, 
esteemed by its people, and honoured by its Govern- 
ment. It can scarcely be said that the age of 
romance is past in view of such a tale as Mr, 
Brooke's. Looking to results only, the thing which 
he has done seems magical—but, like other trans- 
formations attributable to the influence of magic, 
when we follow the links in the chain consecutively 
it appears easy and natural, Our hearty good wishes 
go with the voyagers and their task, 

Active preparations are being made to equip the 


Arctic Expeditions, under Sir James Ross and Sir 
John Richardson, destined to proceed in search of 


Franklin. Dr. Rae will accompany Richardson. 

A few good autographs were sold on Tuesday last 
by Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson—some at high 
and others at very low prices. A collection of 
‘Swiftiana,’ as it was called,—scattered over twenty- 
one lots—went for something under 10/. The collec- 
tion was of no very great value; but it was worth 
keeping together—including as it did the rough draft 
ofa letter of Swift, which sold for 2/. 5s.—a few letters 
to the Dean—and other extracts and notes made by 
Bishop Percy for a new and differently arranged 
edition of Swift’s poetical works. Some of the 
papers had evidently passed through Hawkesworth’s 
hands: one of the lots containing a curious letter of 
his to Tom Davies on the subject of an appendix to 
the edition which he was about to publish of Swift's 
works, “I am sorry to say,” he writes, “that, 
except the letters of uncertain date contained in the 
blue paper and Lord Cornbury’s, there is not a single 
word that can with the least propriety be printed 
in an appendix. The public will be better treated 
by having less for their money than by having what 
they should not have at all.” Dr. Johnson’s rough 
draft of part of a review of Dr. Grainger’s ‘ Sugar 
Cane’ was sold to Mr. Pocock, the great collector of 
Johnson’s papers, for 18s, A letter of Sir Walter 
Scott's to Bishop Percy, respecting the publication 
of his ‘ Border Minstrelsy,’ brought 12. 11s. :—and 
another and a longer letter of his to the same pre- 
late, and on the same subject, sold for 2/. 10s.—“ I 
felt,” says Scott, in the earliest dated letter, 11th of 
January 1800, “ whenthe Reliques were first put into 
my hands, an era in my poetical taste which I shall 
never forget.” Nell Gwynn’s receipt—an E. G. only 
—for her quarter's pension from Charles the Second 
(her Charles the Third, ‘she used to call him with 
her usual wit and good humour) sold for 27, 4s.: and 
a letter from Paris of poor Mrs. Jordan’s to a hair- 
dresser in Covent Garden, pleading “a most painful 
and distressing illness” as the real cause of her not 
being able to settle his little account, brought 2/, 





Autographs of Eleanor Gwynn are of unusual occur- 
rence;—and letters of Mrs. Jordan are almost equally 
scarce, 

The munificent bequest of the late Dr. Holme to 
the medical department of University College will 
not, it is thought, amount to a less sum than 25,0001. 
—probably than 30,0007. It is not yet settled 
whether the Doctor's library shall be brought to the 
hammer or removed to the college in kind under 
the bequest which makes it residuary legatee. The 
lawyers have been consulted, it is said, as to the 
legality—and then the books themselves will have to 
be consulted as to the policy. To enable the council 
to judge of the fitness of the collection to form the 
basis of a library worthy of a great public and edu- 
cational institution like University College, a rough 
catalogue is said to be in process of formation, As 
a more intimate knowledge of its contents is obtained, 
says the Daily News, “the library is found more ex- 
tensive than had been anticipated. Amongst the nu- 
merous tomes, all the departments of natural history 
are worthily represented,—especially zoology, ornith- 
ology, entomology and botany. A great mass of 
MSS., consisting of essays, notes, papers, &c., 
in Dr. Holme’s writing, have been discovered, as 
well as much correspondence with the eminent 
men of his time. Amongst his letters are several 
from Dr. Parr. One unique collection of MSS, 
in 40 small quarto volumes has been discovered 
in its concealment,—and brought to light covered 
with the dust of at least a quarter of a century. 
The first half of the first volume seems to be a sort 
of diary or journal kept by John Wesley, in which 
are recorded various incidents of his journeyings. It 
is conjectured that this portion of the collection 
which is in a different handwriting to the remainder 
of that and the whole of the other 39 volumes—is 
from the pen of Wesley himself.” 

Among the various devices of the book trade 
which demand very serious reprobation—and which 
we intend to keep in their deformity before the 
public notice—one of the worst is the practice of 
misquotation in advertisements. This is an old and 
extensive head of offence; practised with more or 
less of effrontery and culpability—from the mere 
garbled arrangement of sentences to the forgery direct 
—according to the conscience of the offender. In- 
directly, however, the least of these offences is 
a forgery—deserving no better name, and only 
qualifiable in one instance rather than in another by 
the fact that it has not occurred to many of the parties 
offending to regard it in so serious a light. Every selec- 
tion and marshalling of sentences from a review so 
as deliberately to alter the meaning of those sentences 
to the advertiser's gain, is a forgery,—and every copy 
of a book sold by such a rommendation is an in- 
stance of money obtained under false pretences. 
There is no falsehood which such a device will not 
sustain upon pretended proof. It converts black 
into white—makesthe witness summoned lie to himself. 
Atheism, it has been shown, may be taught out of the 
Bible itself by the omission of a word,—As we have 
said, the sin isa very common one; and we have seen 
many instances even more glaring than that which has 
called our attention to the subject this week. In our 
number of last week there is an advertisement of Mrs. 
Crowe’s new book ‘The Night Side of Nature;’ in 
which the Atheneumis made to pronounceas follows on 
that work :—“ Shows that the whole doctrine of spirits 
is worthy of the most serious attention.” Now, we 
have neither said nor intended to say anything of 
the kind; and we are compelled here to assert for our 
own justification that we do not think Mrs. Crowe 
proves any such thing. Our statement was [see 
Atheneum, p. 79, 1. 19], that her book is “an effort 
to show that the whole doctrine,” &c.; on which 
effort we afterwards gave our own opinion—certainly 
not in the sense assumed. Our mere description of 
a plan is here deliberately converted into a judicial 
sentence on its execution.—But this is not the whole 
of the offence. “ We are indebted,” the Athenaeum 
is afterwards made to say, “to Mrs, Crowe for much 
amusement, and recommend the book to all our 
readers.”” Now, this, though not so direct a falsifica- 
tion of our meaning as the last, is yet an instance of 
arrangement for a change of colour—which is the 
ordinary form of the practice, but still falsehood in a 
less degree. Our words are these:—“ But though 
indebted to Mrs, Crowe for much amusement, and 





disposed to recommend her work to all our reat. 
who can bear to be left alone in the dark as @ 
interesting collection of supernatural visitations 
cannot say that she has fulfilled any of the — 
tions indispensable to a philosophical work,” Here 
it will be seen that the favourable admission Which 
was given by us as a mere qualification of an unk. 
vourable sentence—and was itself qualified offered 
as our summary and direct and unqualified recom. 
mendation of the book.—We intend, as we have 
said, to keep an eye on this practice; and mean. 
time, we beg of our readers that until we are able 
to report a change for the better in the system of 
extracting from reviews, they will not take it for 
granted that what we are made to say is what ye 
have really said. ; 

In excavating in Thames Street for the foundation 
of the new Coal Exchange—some interesting remains 
have been laid open, which offer a good example of 
the character of the houses of Roman London. The 
works on the spot were immediately suspended; an 
plans and drawings have been prepared and were ex. 
hibited by Mr. Fairholt at a recent meeting of the 
British Archeological Association. At present only 
two rooms, or portions of two rooms, are laid opea, 
One is paved with red tesselated work — the 
other with a concrete of lime and pounded tie 
with a layer of coarser pieces of tile on the surfice, 
The latter apartment is semi-circular on one side 
which projects beyond the outer wall of the other 
room. The flooring is supported by pillars about 
two feet in height—each formed of fourteen square 
tiles covered with larger tiles, upon which is placed 
the flooring. The whole is in good preservation; 
and affords an excellent example of the usual mode 
adopted by the Romans for insuring warmth through- 
out their domestic dwellings by means of heated air— 
which was carried up the walls through oblong tiles 
with circular apertures. There is a recess in the 
wall or seat for two persons. The outer wall of the 
semi-circular apartment has been entirely removed 
at some remote period; but that of the other room 
is in part standing to the height of several feet, and 
is entirely composed of long flat red tiles with an 
occasional course of pale yellow ones. The remains, 
in connexion with the débris of medizval buildings 
of various epochs which have accumulated over the 
Roman structure, give a good notion, too, of subter- 
ranean London,—and show how the soil by the decay 
or overthrow of successive buildings iias been raised; 
while below the Roman remains, nearer the present 
street, are to be seen the wooden piles driven through 
the marshy soil by the Roman builders to support 
the substructure of their houses. 

The ‘Historical Pocket-Book’ for this year, 
edited by Von Raumer, of Berlin, contains an 
article on the ‘ War with the Afghans’ (Das Trauer- 
spiel in Afghanistan) by Prof. Neumann, of Munich, 
—which is, we learn, a fragment of a very extensive 
work on ‘ The History of the British Empire in Asa 
and Australia’ on which the writer has been for 
many years engaged. Dr. Neumann enjoys a grea! 
reputation in Germany as an Oriental scholar; ani 
has made the Armenian and the Chinese languages 
his peculiar study. His zeal for the acquirement of 
the latter tongue induced him, some years ago, to 
undertake a voyage to China; from whence he 
carried home a large collection of Chinese books— 
now deposited in the Royal Library at Berlia, He 
has already written a ‘ History of the British War 
in China’ (Leipzig, 1846); illustrating the narrative 
of the facts, with valuable comments on the state of 
the Chinese people, their manners, religion, phil 
sophy, and laws :—a work which is another proof af 
the truth of the late Dr. Arnold’s remark that, no 
withstanding our superior advantages, we are al¥ays 
letting the Germans do what ought to have beet 
done in England. The East India Company, ¥ 
imagine, will readily lend its aid to the learel, 
Professor—by allowing him access to those source 
of historical information which the archives of the 
India House afford. A copious and elaborate history 
of the Asiatic Nations subject to British rule 84 
desideratum even more in England than in Germaty; 
and the Oriental knowledge and previous works 
Professor Neumann would appear to point him out 
as one well qualified for so herculean a task. 

A week or two since we announced the ¢ 
lishment of a museum at Ipswich—the 
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feature of which is the fact of its being open to 
the labouring classes,—and, in fact, arranged for their 
instruction. We have now to add another 
= movement of the Ipswichers—following in the 
good ion indicated by Manchester and other cities. 
This is an attempt to procure the establishment of a 
ublic park for the use and recreation of the towns- 
Je. It is pleasant to see the spirit of local and 
Pi dual self-reliance which is manifested in these 
hings. Government assistance is most worthily 
. fied in forwarding all such good and patriotic 
~. but it is far more satisfactory to see them 
achieved by the spontaneous efforts of the citizens 
themselves. The self-movement marks a conscious- 
ness of the want, which gives double assurance of the 
benefits to be derived from its supply. It is the sign 
of an already advanced civilization providing for its 
own further developement. " 

Dr. Rosen's translation from the Turkish of‘ The 
Book of the Soudan; or, Travels of the Sheikh 
Mahommed Zain el Abidin in Nigritia,’ is exciting 

t interest in Germany. An opinion was at first 
entertained that this book might be identical with 
the travels of Mahommed, the son of Omar, of 
Tunis,—translated, with a view to publication, by 
M.Jomard. This is found not to be the case; though 
it is a notable coincidence that two intelligent 
Musselman Sheikhs—Mahommed the son of Omar, 
and Mahommed the son of Ali—should have visited 
Central Africa, and enriched history, science, and 
literature with the results of their researches. Some 
of the events and circumstances related in ‘The Book 
of the Soudan’ are very remarkable. Among these 
ye may especially mention the account of the vast 
mins and ancient relics discovered by Zain el Abidin. 
He says, “As I was wandering about in a valley not 
far from Wadai, I descried foundation walls project- 
ing out of the earth, like those of the buildings in my 
nativehome, Tunis. ‘They were made of hewn stone; 
but were destroyed by time and by the mountain 
torrents. Upon a closer investigation of the locality 
Itraced an evident connexion of these remains,— 
vhich led me to conclude that I was standing amid 
the ruins of an overthrown city. I sought to obtain 
information from my companions; but they assured 
me that they had never heard anything of the early 
history of these parts, with which they were entirely 
unacquainted, ‘These extensive remains of buildings 
sretch along the length of the valley and spread over 
the right declivity. I wandered about amidst them, 
and clearly discerned the various streets; and I was 
confirmed in my opinion that these must be the ruins 
ofan ancient city.” If these monuments be actually in 
existence, and if they were erected by a negro nation, 
they refute the generally prevalent opinion respect- 
ing the total indifference of this race to the art of 
building. The King of Prussia intends, therefore, 
to send a scientific expedition for the purpose of 
weertaining by personal research ,and investigation 
the correctness of the report made by Sheikh 
Mahommed ben Ali ben Zain el Abidin. 

The King of Prussia is a sentimental king; and 
he has been fitted with—not by—a sentimental 
uilor, The monarch is sententious as well as senti- 
mental; and it is amusing to read how he can twaddle 
on occasion, M. Bauer, a maker of habiliments at 
Breslau, had the good fortune to be in possession of 
m autograph letter of Frederick the Great—written 
vhen the latter was Prince Royal, and relating to 
money matters—as letters from princes royal often 
vill. This letter the loyal tailor presented to the mu- 
tificent king; who bade him, in the established lan- 
guage of the good fairies, ask any gift he would in 
mtu, We have often been surprised at the extreme 
simplicity and moderation of the requests made by 
the objects of fairy favour in fairy tale as the answer 
‘0a tempting latitude like this; and M. Bauer is true 
‘this respect to the traditions of the nursery. Instead 
{jewels or gold, office or honour, he asked as his 
tvard only an autograph letter of the actual king. 

was a refined compliment in this which does 
seat honour to the genius of a tailor. It put Frede- 
tek William on a pedestal beside Frederick the Great 
~d implied that a letter of the dead celebrity was to 

* paid only by a letter from the living one. The 

ing has felt it deeply—and has felt, too, that since 

wbject was content with a letter it ought to be a 
om one. “My dear M. Bauer” isthe style of the 


‘ 


8 address, repeated more than once, to the 


tailor; and he entreats the latter affectionately and 
pedantically to circulate amongst his friends the sen- 
timents of loyalty which beat so visibly in his own 
breast.—We had already lost much of our faith 
in the sentimentalism of His Majesty Frederick 
William the Fourth :—and it looks too cold and 
colourless and didactic in this new version to revive 
our enthusiasm. 

As a people, it must be confessed that we per- 
form the outward ceremonials of our hero-worship 
but indifferently. A momentary enthusiasm of a 
most affluent and exalted kind may occasionally 
be enkindled at some shrine—public pilgrimage and 
rhetorical display got suddenly up;—but the fire is 
soon quenched and the féte forgotten. The Strat- 
ford Jubilee and the Burns Festival stand out pro- 
minently from the level line of our poetical-religious 
history. A few years ago, Scotland seemed suddenly 
to awaken to a consciousness of the honours due to 
her great national poet—and tohave resolved torender 
them in her own fashion. The celebration of the 
bard’s birth-day made a noise at the time; and the 
sanguine fancied that the day had come in Scotland 
for a finer and fuller recognition of the claims of 
intellect. The return of the anniversary, however, 
found the very echoes of that unwonted voice silent 
—and subsequent years have failed to re-awaken 
them. Enthusiasm soon grew weary of speaking 
Scotch. But in fact, as we have hinted, we English 
are not ourselves over-demonstrative. However 
profoundly the claims of genius may be felt among 
us, we lack as a nation those instincts which induce 
an ardent observance of the external ritual of our 
poetical devotion, In this, the phlegmatic German 
and the “ go-a-head” American alike beat us hollow. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of British 
Artists will be OPENED on MONDAY NEXT, the 7th inst., and 
continue open, Daily, from Ten till Five. Admission, 1s. ; 
Catalogue, ls, WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—NOTICE.—The celebrated 
icture of the INTERIOR of ST. MARK’S, at VENICE, is exhi- 
iting alone for ashort time. It is seen under two aspects, Day 
and Night, and during the latter effect the Grand Machine Organ 
will perform the * Kyrie,’ from Mozart’s Mass No. 12—Open from 
Ten till Four. 








SOCIETIES 


Royat.—Jan. 13.—The Marquis of Northampton, 
President, in the chair.—‘On_ the Disruptive Dis- 
charge of accumulated Electricity, and the Proximate 
Cause of Lightning.’ By I. Baggs, Esq. 

Jan. 20.—G. Rennie, Esq., in the chair.—‘On 
the Heat disengaged during Metallic Substitutions.’ 
By T. Andrews, M.D. 





InstituTIon oF Civit EnGincERS.—Feb. 1—J. 
Field, Esq., President, in the chair.—In taking the 
chair for the first time since his election, the president 
addressed the members at considerable length; dwell- 
ing chiefly on the intimate connexion between the 
civiland the mechanical engineers,—their dependence 
on each other—and the importance of maintaining 
that union between the two branches of the profes- 
sion that had ever been one of the main objects of 
the Institution. He showed that originally engineer- 
ing was confined to the constructive or mechanical 
branches; raising heavy weights, building mills, 
draining mines, and all the primitive wants of man- 
kind. By degrees, as civilization extended, the ex- 
igencies of the world became larger—luxuries were 
required that could only be supplied by greater 
exercise of talents and skill,_manufactories were 
multiplied,—manual labour could no longer suffice 
—the steam-engine was generally employed; and 
the consequence of this increase of production was 
that the roads required to be amended—trivers and 
canals to be improved and cut for conveying this 
abundance of merchandise and passengers,—whilst 
docks and harbours required extending for the re- 
ception of the shipping for the increasing export 
trade. These events called into being another class 
of men, who to great mechanical skill united 
more than ordinary theoretical knowledge and 
business habits to enable them to combine and use 
the powers of all other classes, These men were 
termed Civil Engineers in contra-distinction to 
Military Engineers—whose education and experience 
fitted them solely for the art of war; and by these 





men Great Britain had been placed first in the list 





of the civilizers of mankind. As the first president 
elected from among the Mechanical Engineers, he 
dwelt on the immense strides made within the last 
century in the productions of the mechanic arts and 
in public works under the combined efforts of the two 
classes alluded to. He then entered more minutely 
upon the subject of steam-navigation—to which he 
had principally devoted his personal attention ; end- 
ing by apologizing for occupying so much of the time 
of the meeting, by saying that he must be permitted 
to feel more than ordinary pride in being elected 
their president when he looked around him and 
saw that the association of six young engineers who 
in 1818 met occasionally to chat over mechanical 
subjects had expanded in the course of twenty-nine 
years into a society consisting of upwards of 600 
members and comprising within it almost all the 
engineers of eminence in Great Britain. 

The discussion was renewed upon Mr. Ransome’s 
paper ‘ On the Manufacture of Artificial Stone :*—the 
Rey. the Dean of Westminster, Sir Henry De la 
Beche, Mr. John Phillips, Dr. Garrod, Mr. Barry, 
and other visitors taking part.—The following gentle- 
men were elected Associates :—M. Scott, P.M.Crane, 
T. Cundy, G. Harrison, and C, H. Wild. 





Roya Institution.—Jan. 28,—The Duke ct 
Northumberland, President, in the chair.— Prof. 
Brande, ‘On the Composition of Ether and Chloro- 
form, and their Physiological Effects.’ Having given 
a succinct outline of the chemical history of ether, 
from the first notice of this substance in the Dispen- 
satories of the 16th century to the present time, 
Prof. Brande noticed the more recent discovery of 
the nature and composition of chloroform by Dumas, 
Liebig, and other continental philosophers. The 
formation of these bodies was traced from their ulti- 
mate elements. It was shown how growing vege- 
tables elaborate starch from the carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen which they derive from the soil—how 
starch may be made to pass into sugar—and how 
in the process of fermentation sugar is converted 
into alcohol — how alcohol, as was experimentally 
demonstrated, is split up (as it were) into ether and 
water when brought into contact with oil of vitriol at 
a particular temperature. The derivation of chloro- 
form from the same substance (alcohol) by means of 
chlorine, with the aid of a basic oxide, was explained. 
The curious relation of this liquid to the acid derived 
from ants (from which its name originates) as well 
as the modern hypotheses in regard to organic metal- 
loids were briefly stated, and many experiments were 
made to demonstrate the physical and chemical pro- 
perties of ether and chloroform. The remaining 
portion of Prof. Brande’s discourse was devoted to 
an inquiry into the physiological effects of the vapours 
of these substances. These effects were classified 
us being comprised in five definite and progressive 
stages:—1. In the first stage, which is transient, the 
patient is exhilarated, but conscious of what passes 
before him, able to direct the motions of his limbs, 
and sensitive to pain. 2. In the second stage men- 
tal functions as well as voluntary movements are 
performed, but irregularly. The patient knows not 
where he is;—is generally, but not always, ready to do 
what he is directed. This, according to Dr. Snow 
who has investigated the whole subject with great 
accuracy, is the stage of dreains. 3. It is in the 
third stage that the mental functions and the volun- 
tary movements become dormant, although external 
impressions may here produce involuntary action, 
Any pain inflicted in this stage might call forth a groan, 
but it would not be expressed by articulate words, 
4, In the fourth stage no movement, besides that 
occasioned by the action of the heart and lungs, takes 
place. This stage is characterized by the snoring of 
the patient, which indicates him to be in a condition 
of absolute insensibility. 5. In the fifth stage, which 
has been witnessed only in the inferior animals, the 
breathing becomes laboured and irregular, involuntary 
and voluntary muscles are alike powerless, respiration 
and circulation successively cease, and death ensues. 
—Having alluded to the psychological question 
whether (as, for example, in the 2nd stage) it was 
possible that pain should be felt, but not remembered 
afterwards,—Prof. Brande concluded by remarking 
that this new application of chloroform exhibited 
organic chemistry from a point of view from which 
philosophers delighted to regard it;—that a proof was 
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here afforded of the utility of every discovery; while 
the hope was encouraged that human researches in 
this branch of science might, ere long, be rewarded 
by obtaining something which, in its capability of 
benefiting mankind, might become in regard to chloro- 
form what chloroform was to ether. 





Society or Arts.—Jan. 19.—W. F. Cooke, Esq.,in 
the chair.—J. C. Cowley, R. Garrett,and G. Humby, 
Esqrs. were elected Members. The Secretary read 
a paper by Dr. Harding, ‘On some Ancient Vases 
excavated by him from Tombs near Hexamili, on 
the Isthmus of Corinth. Hexamili lies between 
Corinth and its ancient port of Chincre, within three 
miles of the spot where the Isthmian games were cele- 
brated. The plan adopted in searching for tombs is 
that of boring the ground with augers,seven feet long, 
until the instrument meets with some obstacle to its 
further progress—when it is withdrawn, and the 
ground is again pierced in other directions to ascertain 
the size and nature of the obstruction. This is also 
tested by the sound of the instrument striking upon 
it. When atomb is discovered—and this is generally 
at a depth of about four feet—the earth is excavated 
in the usual manner in which graves are dug in 
England; and as soon as sufficient of the covering of 
the tomb is exposed, a man sits down with a heavy 


ham th e od by mz i is a | : : 
a ello ag pe ee coe | pectations to our readers; but will have something to 
= E | Say to them on the subject next week. 


hand is then carefully introduced, and human bones, 
vases, &c. are generally extracted. The greatest 


number of vases that Dr. Harding found in any one | of his lady—to which circumstances attach at the 


tomb was fourteen—and children’s tombs had _ pro- 
portionally small vases. Having in three days col- 


lected enough to load one of the small horses of the | 


country, he got them on horseback to Corinth; whence 
they were sent to Athens—and afterwards by sea, vid 
Malta, to London. 

Mr. Birch of the British Museum observed that 
it was only of late years that the conclusion has 
been come to that large manufactories of vases 
existed in Greece. These had always been sup- 
posed to be of Etruscan produce. The fictile art 
had been supposed to be confined to Italy ; although 
numerous excavations had been made at Athens, and 
a few at Corinth, which had produced specimens 
similar to those exhibited,—and which he divided into 
classes. The most ancient (distinguished from all 
others by the material) are of a light yellow clay, 
with figures and animals painted on them in a morone 
colour, Their date is supposed to be 616 years before 
Christ.—A second class is of a pale red clay; and the 
figures, instead of being of a morone colour, were 
traced in black in order to show the details more 
distinctly. This style appears to date from the fifth 
to the middle of the fourth century before Christ.— 
The third class is one in which the colour was laid 
on by means of a reed.—But perhaps the highest 
style, and one peculiar to the vases found at Athens, 
is that in which the outline of the figures, &c. is 
traced on the body of the vase in a white paint ora 
sort of carbonate of lime. The specimens exhibited 
he thought peculiarly interesting as deciding that 
the vases of Italy may be considered to be the manu- 
facture of Greeks settled there—not as having been 
imported from Greece into that country. 

LinnEan,—Jan. 18.—Dr. Wallich in the chair. 
A. Adams, Esq., J.W. Gutch, Esq., R. Hudson, Esq., 
G. Ransome, Esq., and J. E. Stocks, Esq., M.D., 
were elected Fellows. A paper was read from 
Mr. Miers ‘On the Genus Atamisquea, belonging to 
the family of Capparids.’"—A collection of Australian 
myrtle blooms made by Messrs. Drummond and Gil- 
bert at Swan River and King George’s Sound, was 
presented by W. W. Saunders, Esq. 

MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
British Architects, 8, P.M. 
Pathological Society, 8. 
Entomological Society, 8. 
Royal Institution, 2.—Monthly Meeting. 

+ Zoological Society, 9.—‘ Demonstration,’ by Dr. Melville.— 
Mr. Gosse ‘On the Reptiles of Jamaica,’—Exhibition of 
Mr. Cantelo’s Hydro-Incubator, &c. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ On the Drainage and 
Sewage of Bristol,’ by James Green. 

. Ethnological Society, 8.—‘On the Krus and Fishmen, or 
Grebus, of the Grain Coast, West Africa,’ by T. R. Heywood 
‘Thompson, M.D. 

Society of Arts, 8, 
Literary Fund, 3 


London Institution, 7.—Dr. Mantell ‘On Extinct Ostrich- 
like Birds of New Zealand,’ 








TuuR. Society of Antiquaries, 8, 

— Royal Society of Literature, 4. 
Royal Society, half-past 8. 
Royal Academy, 8.—Mr. Cockerell ‘ On Architecture.’ 
Philological Society, 8. 

stronomical Society, 8.—Anniversary.— Election of Officers. 
_ Royal Institution, half-past 8.—Mr. Apsley Pellatt ‘On the 


Curiosities of Glass Manufacture.’ 


Fai. 





- PINE ARTS 


Fixe Art Gosstr.—The new Professor of Painting 
will commence his course of lectures at the Royal 
Academy on Thursday the 17th instant—and con- 
tinue it on the three Thursday evenings next 
following: — and the Professor of Sculpture, Sir 
Richard Westmacott, will commence his course on 
Monday the 14th instant, and continue it on the 
five succeeding Mondays.—This year, therefore, the 
courses of lectures will be complete; which, owing to 
infirmity or some other cause, they have not been for 
some years past. 

The days appointed for the reception of pictures 
and other works of Art intended for exhibition at 
the Royal Academy are, we hear, Monday the 38rd 
and Tuesday the 4th of April next. 

Wednesday last—the varnishing day at the Bri- 
tish Institution—gave us an anticipatory glimpse of 


| the treasures of modern Art which to-day is to reveal 


in more detail to those who have the privilege of the 
private view. We cannot hold out very large ex- 


] Sir George 
Hayter is the contributor of most pretension. 
_A portrait of Sir John Franklin in the possession 


present moment a more than common interest—has, 
for that reason, we are informed, been lithographed 
in a beautiful style of the art, at the cost of Mr. 
Weld, of the Royal Society, for presentation on 
his part to scientific societies abroad and the friends 
of Sir John at home. The likeness is said to be a 
striking one: and the gift will, we trust, turn out to 
be a memorial of the gallant navigator’s triumph 
rather than take the character of a more melancholy 
record. It is in the former sense that, we believe, 
Mr. Weld hopes to offer it. 

A prospectus has been issued by Mrs, Frederick 
Rowan of an intended publication of engravings on 
copper from outline drawings representing, to the 
number of four hundred, the productions of Thorwald- 
sen’s chisel, chronologically arranged. The work of 
Prof. Thiele, published in Denmark,—which had the 
assistance of 'Thorwaldsen himself—is the original of 
the proposed English publication; and the editor 
announces that she is to have the permission and 
co-operation of the Danish professor—without, how- 
ever, defining what meaning she assigns to the latter 
word. The work is to embrace a history of the great 
sculptor’s life—and descriptions elucidating the sub- 
jects of his works and his manner of treating them. 
The size is to be small folio—and the work will 
appear in four Parts. 

A correspondent, referring to our remarks last 
week [ante, p. 118] on the subject of sentry-boxes, 
expresses his desire that Art should be induced to 
adopt, also, into the family of those for whom she cares 
the lamp-posts in our streets and the wooden posts 
about our parks, 
wooing Art amongst us to the service of our domestic 
utensils, there is no reason why all suchthings should 
not have the advantage of her influence, too. It is 
just as easy to give a tasteful form to these matters as 
to perpetuate the ancient barbarities. Our corre- 
spondent speaks of the lamp-posts opposite Carnarvon 
Terrace in the Regent's Park as the only really orna- 
mental ones within his recollection; but as we do 
not ourselves remember the example, we do not 
recommend it further than by repeating his notice, 

The remaining pictures, sketches, drawings, &c. 
of the late William Simson, Esq. are, we see to be sold 
by Messrs. Christie & Manson on the 10th and 11th 
inst. The few finished pictures to be disposed of 
show the readiness with which the artist's works 
were collected. There are, however, a quantity of 
studies from nature, both in figure and in landscape 
—and drawings from old masters made during long 
travel and sojourn in the south of Europe. 

We are requested to state that the picture of 
‘The Highland Harvest,’ by Callcott and Landseer, 
to which we alluded last week [ante, p.118] is not 
in the Vernon Collection—but in the possession of 


On the same principle that is, 





Samuel Cartwright, Esq., at his residence near Seren. 
oaks, 

A correspondent of the Daily News gives the fi. 
lowing description of Mr. Steele's colossal model a 
the Duke of Wellington,—just completed for E¢ig, 
burgh, as we mentioned under this head last week _ 
“The horse is in a rearing attitude; and the action 
contrasts well with the calm dignity of the rider who 
—apparently in a moment of danger and difficulty 
is giving orders with all his accustomed coolness a 
decision. The duke wears a field-marshal’s uniform: 
a considerable portion of the frittered detail, however, 
being judiciously concealed by a military clogk’ 
which, falling from the shoulders in massive folds, 
invests the figure with classic dignity. The likenes 
and attitude of the hero are excellent; and the 
modelling of the horse in every touch has evidently 
been faithfully studied from nature.” There jg gi 
to be every probability of the statue being placed on 
its pedestal, in front of the Register House, on or 
before the 18th of June, 1849. 

The Builder states that in order to advance the 
restoration of the beautiful church of St. Mary Red. 
cliffe, Bristol, some of the more earnest minds in that 
city have associated themselves under the title of 
the Canynge Society,—and held their first meeting 
on the 8rd ult. An annual dinner, whereat the 
amount subscribed during the year is to be declared 
and a portion of the building selected for restoration, 
forms part of the plan. 

We have received a letter from Mr. G. A. Bezzj 
with reference to the statement respecting the Giotto 
Frescoes in the Bargello at Florence which appeared 
last month [Athen. No. 1052, p. 1829]. It was 
there asserted that the discovery of these interesting 
remains was due to Mr. Kirkup’s zeal and per 
severance. This, Mr. Bezzi says, is not the case, 
The claim made for Mr. Kirkup “invalidates 
the different accounts which have been given of 
this discovery at different times;—by Mr. Eastlake 
in his Notes to Kugler’s ‘ Hand-book of Painting 
by Mr. Landor in the Examiner—by Mrs. Jameson— 
&ec.: and thus,” he continues, * I run the risk of not 
only losing the whole reward of my labours, but of 
appearing also to have accepted the praise of the 
praised which did not belong to me. It was 
originally and principally at the suggestion and by 
the encouragement of Mr. Wilde—well known forhis 
researches in the literary history of Italy—that I set 
about the somewhat difficult undertaking in which 
many had failed—among others, the antiquarian 
Moreni at the end of the last century. Mr. Kirkup 
offered to contribute most liberally to the expenses 
that might be necessary, first to get at the paintings 
and then to have them restored ; but ultimately 
the Grand Duke appointed a commission to carry 
out the works, and assigned a sum of money which 
proved more than sufficient. The commissioners 
were the President of the Academy, the Marchese 
Nerli, Conservatore degli edifizj pubblici, ex officio, my- 
self, the sculptor Cav. Bartolini, and the painter Paolo 
de’ Marchesi Ferroni; who kindly allowed me to 
put their names to the different memorials which I 
drew up and presented at different times to the 
Grand Duke and to other authorities when I saw 
that my chances of ultimate success depended upon 
giving to the researches and memorials an Italian 
complexion.” : 

The French papers report that there has just been 
uncovered in the work-room at the eastern end of 
the Library of the Chamber of Peers, a ceiling pain 
by Henry Scheffer, representing King Charles the 
Fifth—to whom France owes the foundation of her 
first library. He stands in his royal robes, receiving 
the learned and scientific men of his kingdom, and 
inviting them to come and study there for the benefit 
of his subjects. 5: 

At Cologne, a suspension bridge is about to be 
thrown over the Rhine by French engineers—Si 
to that which crosses the Danube at Offen. It 
will rest on a single pillar in the middle of the 
stream—and is to cost 150,000 thalers. 

The Bombay Times speaks of the arrival there of 
a collection of sculptured slabs from Mosul, for- 
warded by Major Rawlinson to the Governor—and 
which, the paper in question says, is likely to remain 
there permanently. Twelve months since asim 
collection, made by Mr. Hector, a merchant at 
Bagdad, arrived at Bombay to be shown to the 
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there on their way to England, ‘These 
consigned to Mr. Stirling, of Sheffield—and by 

-_ gold to the Trustees of the British Museum. We 
ed, therefore, to ask if the arrival at Bom- 
rded in the paper of the 15th of December 
xion with the following paragraph 
i imilar arrival at Southampton last week. 
reperting ication has been received by the revenue 
~shorities from Mr. Trevelyan, one of the secretaries 
‘othe Lords of the Treasury, desiring, on the part 
a their Lordships, that directions may be given for 
0 rmitting 2 package containing antiquities of a 
- ile nature, and intended for deposit in the British 
eeu, to be removed under official seals from 
the port of Southampton to the metropolis, for 
delivery to its destination. The package of anti- 


Ss 
community 


y reco 
has any conne: 





nities in question has arrived at Southampton by a 
en ship from Malta; and the revenue authorities 
have given the necessary directions for a compliance 


with their Lordships’ wishes and the due delivery of | 


the same to the national establishment mentioned. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 
The Nobility, Gentry, Subscribers and Patrons of Music are 
f " d that the Season 1548 will commence the 
Primt Soprani — Madame Grisi and 
Madame Ronconi, Mdlle. Steffanoni and 
Mdlle. Corbari and Mdlle. Angiolina Zoja, 
, Mdlile. Alboni. 
RIi—Signor Mario and 
i Mei, and M. Roger. 
i and Signor Ronconi. 
nd Signor Corradi-Setti. 
. ALTRI Primt Bassi— 
8s 0 Tenone—Signor 
di. Dixector oF THE Music, Composer AND. Conpuctor— 
The OrcuestrRa, comprising the distinguished pro- 
d; as also the Minitary 
—namiely, 40 ladies and 


sss0 Comico—Signor 
5 or Tagliafico and Siz 
wid 
Mr. Costa. ° 
fessors of last season, will be increa 
huxp, The Cuorvs will number 94 vo! 


‘male voices. 
THE BALLET. 

i Season the following eminent danseuses will appear : 
Bh he Fabbri, Mdlle. Léopoldine Brussi, Mdlle. Eliza- 
be , Mdlle. Camille, lle. Thierry, Mdlle. Laugher, 
Malle. Elizabetta Ferranté, Mdlle. Celeste yen Mdlle. Honore 
snd Mdlle. Lucille Grahn ; M. Silvain and M. Bretin, M. Gontie, 
tc, anda numerous body of coryphées, promeneuses and figurantes. 
Maitre de Ballet, Appiani, Leader of the Ballet, Mr. Alfred 

; Compose: gnor Biletta. The Scenery by Messrs. Grieve 
and Telbin, Premiere Artist stumiére. Mrs. E. Bailey. 5 
The Season will be opened with a GRAND OPERA, in which 
Malle. Alboni and Madame Persiani will make their first appear- 
ance; and with a new FAIRY BALLET DIVERTISSEMENT, 
in which Madame Flora Fabbri will make her debut. 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
GRAND OPER 

XM. a py pelt 
BENE 


voco.—Mr. REEVES’S 
T and Last Appearance but Four. 

M. JULLIEN has the honour to announce that the Theatre 
vill, until the termination of the anata Nights, be opened 
—— in each Week—viz. MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and 
FR r 


On MONDAY NEXT, M. BERLIOZ’S CONCERT will take 
iculars, see advertisement.) 
Mr. REEVES'’S BENEFIT. 


s Last Appearance but Four in London, 
nation of his engagement. (Full Particulars 
) 

Principal characters 
s, Miss Miran; Mr. Whitworth, Mr. 
it Appearance but Three. With the 

Jew Divertissement, in which Mdlle, Fuoco will appear. 
The LAST NIGHT of the OPERA will be FRIDAY, Feb. 25th, 
~ - Season terminate on MON DAY, Feb. 28th, with a Grand 

asque. 
(n MONDAY, March 6th, the Theatre will RE-OPEN with 
PRANCONT'S CELEBRATED EQUESTKIAN TROUP from 
the Royal Cirque Cympique of Paris. 
ir. REEVES’S BENEFIT. 

Mr. REEVES has the honoumgo announce that his engagement 
atthe Theatre Royal Drury Lane being near its termination, his 
Benefit will take place on WEDNESDAY NEXT, Feb. 9th. The 
Performances will consist of Donizetti's Op ‘THE BRIDE 
MERMOOK,’ and other Entertainments, in which Miss 
Miss Birch, Miss Miran, Miss Messent, Mrs. Lea, and 
Dorus-(iras; Mr. Whitworth, Mr. Weiss, Mr. Gregg, and 
ago will appear, 0, a Scene from Bellini’s Opera, 
AM ir. Reeves. Concluding with the New 
+h Mdlle. Fuoco will make her Fourth 





Divertissement in wit 
Appearance. 


DANSANTES, PRINCESS'S CON- 
NDAY, February 7, and every Monday. A 
vo Guineas is entitled to an admission for himself 
y & x Nights during the Season. Single Tickets 7, 
Weippert’s Palace Band as usual, conducted by_himself. 

of 


WEIPPERT’S SOIRE. 
CERT ROOMS, Ty 


“.. Mr. Corrie. The Refreshments and Supper by Mr. Payx 
nd e and Covent Garden Theatres. Commence at Eleven, 
twelude at Three. Tickets and Programmes at 21, Soho-square. 


Mr. W. STERNDALE BENNETT has the honour to announce 





TEE PERFORMANCES of CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE 
P,and which will take place at the HANOVER ROOMS | 
= ESDAY NINGS, February 15th, March 7th, 28th. 
Hw ar at roy Eight. The First Concert will be 
Tathalan ey tothe ¥ orks (of this class) of Felix Mendelssohn- | 
sinit y. Subscriber's Tickets, 11,18. each; Single Tickets, to | 
Dennett of By ee Goce . 6d, go. To be had of Mr. W. §. | 
tt a sidence, 15, sell- ‘i “1 
principal Manne Watecs —— place, Fitzroy-square, and at 
History of the Modern Music of Western Europe, from 
the First Century of the Christian Era to the present 
y: with Examples, and an Appendix explanatory 
H the Theory of the Ancient Greek Music. By 
. G. Kiesewetter. Translated from the original 
‘Seman by Robert Miiller. 
a& time and pains obviously bestowed on this trans- 


ton by Mr, Miiller have not been thrown away, 





State Counsellor Kiesewetter has long stood in a high 
place among those “amateurs and dilettanti”to whom 
principally, as he himself observes, theannals of Music 
have been confided with a view to publication. Let us 
add, that this apportionment is but natural; inasmuch 
as first-class amateurship implies universality of taste 
and sympathy such as is almost inevitably precluded 
by the special studies of the Artist, who, for the most 
part, devotes himself either to form or to colour, to a 
given epoch, or tothe working out of afew chosen ideas, 
—whilethemerethcorist, again, isapt to be bound if not 
bewildered, by his theories. Music has had few men at 
once thoughtful and creative, scientific and gifted with 
communicative power, like Leonardo da Vinci—and 
he wrote precepts, not a history, of Painting. We 
must be content, then, to get at knowledge from the 
amateurs; and may well be glad when one among 
them shows such closeness and accuracy of research 
as the author before us. Herr Kiesewetter is to 
be thanked, too, for the merciful limits within which 
he has completed his labours. He writes clearly 
because he sees clearly. The proportions of his 
subject, however, are less satisfactorily observed. 


| Two-thirds of a history of modern music ought to 


have brought us nearer to our own times than the 
epoch of Carissimi! It was at a date far more recent 
that Church, Stage, and Concert-room, by each appro- 
priating its separate third, gave scope to the appear- 
ance of varieties and styles ; marking periods in the 
history of Art, the germs of which are at best dimly 
to be observed amidst the somewhat monotonous 
grandeurs of ancient music. To instance merely one 
point or two. There wants a quintessential chapter 
on melody,-—showing how and when the irruption of 
rhythm seemed, as it were, to reconstruct the whole 
art. Distinct notice, too, should have been taken of 
the points and places at which the executant mastered 
the creative musician, and mechanical skill suggested 
idea. For the sake of either of these topics—outlined 
in a manner so decided that the student might at 
pleasure fill the outline—we would have freely sacri- 
ficed a portion of the early antiquarianism: since it 
appears to us that discussions of the modes of the 
ancients, however valuable and interesting, are of less 
consequence than that precision of idea with regard 
to our own circumstances and tendencies which shall 
show the people of the four nations—Italy, Germany, 
France and England—how we have severally arrived 
at our present position,—what there is in the same 
which is tenable,—what may be wrestled for,—what 
ought to be given up. With this conviction ever 
present to us, we cannot admit that Herr Kiese- 
wetter’s essay closes the subject: though it leaves 
the coming historiographer free to commence at the 
eighteenth century,—with little fearthat many ancient 
questions to be argued anew will present themselves 
to impede the writer undertaking bond fide to deal 
with the“ Modern Music of Western Europe.” 





Sacrep Harmonic Socrety.—It is without surprise 
that we advert to sundry important changes said to be 
about to take place in the Sacred Harmonic Society,— 
since the Atheneum has one hundred times pointed 
them out as necessary to its continued existence. 
While our contemporaries, deceived by the magni- 
tude of orchestral array and by certain effects to which 
the overpowering roar of the organ has contributed a 
lion's share,—naturally gratified, too, by opportunities 
of hearing one great work of Handel produced after 
another, —(a generous pleasure in the nature and 
number of the audiences doing its part in “ attuning 
their strains,”) have been loud and earnest in their 
praise of the Exeter Hall performances—this jour- 
nal has never been able to join the chorus, We 
have felt from the first hour when the Society began 
to take any rank, that its aims were excellent and 
its means ample, but that its machinery was organi- 
cally and radically defective. To amend this, how- 
ever, seemed a task so ungracious that we long consi- 
dered the matter as almost hopeless; being, mean- 
while, compelled to judge the performances by a stan- 
dard far different from theirs who pronounced them 
“perfect,” “‘ magnificent in effect,” &c. The event has 
justified our reserve. The Directors of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society appear to have attended to the 
admonition of the public in time, and only just in 
time. It is understood that a new permanent con- 
ductor is to be engaged—we apprehend, also, a 
new leader, There was no avoiding this, Since the 





days when M. Chélard’s presence at the head of the 
German opera orchestra (under Mr. Monck Mason’s 
management) astounded “the town” by the amount 
of effect produced, the English public has been 
steadily advancing in its recognition of discipline pro- 
perly administered. The gradual ex periments made by 
the Philharmonic Directors of placing their orchestra 
under uniform and competent direction,and the happy 
result arrived at by which an almost defunct Society 
has been restored to life and energy, are only inevi- 
table signs of the time. A well-trained orchestra is 
now “a feature,” a well-wielded bdton an attraction. 
It was impossible for the Exeter Hall public (in spite 
of many interposing hindrances) to receive the influ- 
ences of Dr. Mendelssohn and Dr. Spohr for one 
season, yet afterwards contentedly to return to the old, 
scrambling, pointless and blotted manner of perform- 
ance ;—to which, indeed, the evolutions of the directing 
party, we are greatly inclined to think, contributed 
neither harm nor good, Accordingly, painful though 
the contemplated measure be, it is inevitable. Let us 
point out, that it might possibly have been averted, 
had the Conductor made the hour of his prosperity 
an hour of study also,—and seriously betaken himself 
to the severe and special training which his functions 
require. 

It is said by a contemporary that the bééon has 
been offered to Signor Costa,—who has declined it, 
feeling himself sufficiently occupied. Here, then, is 
another opening for a young musician of energy, 
spirit, science, and moral courage—worth, to our 
thinking, a hundred of the Court-appointments upon 
which (sinking all the shames, intrigues and vexations 
thereunto appertaining) foreign artists are apt to lay 
such inordinate stress. But the opportunity does 
not make the man;—and where is there one at once 
qualified and accessible ? 

There are other organic reforms in the constitution 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society on which a presiding 
musician, who does not belong to the family of non- 
conductors, will find it needful to insist for the pur- 
pose of making the performances really what so many 
imagined them to be. But in the hands of a wise 
and active artist the matter is safe: and sufficient 
has been “the tediousness” bestowed on a question 
on which it behoved us to dwell—generally for the 
interests of Art—specially as justifying us in a line 
of comment and qualification in which for many 
years we walked alone. 





Drury Lane.—On Saturday was produced a new 
ballet, entitled ‘ L*Invitation a la Féte,” composed by 
Mr. B. Barnett, with music by M. Maretzek. Madame 
Giubelei and Mdlle. Duval were the principal dancers, 
assisted by Madame Louis and M. Zavystowski. The 
best of the affair is its brevity;—and we shall best con- 
sult the interests of the management by imitating that 
good quality in our notice. 

Otympic.—We have seen Miss Glyn again in the 
part of Lady Macbeth, and have to record a visible 
increase of strength as she recovers self-possession. 
On Friday night she was no longer inarticulate or 
embarrassed; and not only trod the boards with 
more of dignity and composure, but delivered 
the text with energy and emphasis. Miss Glyn’s style 
errs somewhat on the side of refinement,—and it is 
evident that she prefers the ideal and eschews the 
vehement. For a débutante, the repose of her man- 
ner is, indeed, something extraordinary; and the 
extravagance of those with whom she plays is, for this 
reason, most injurious to the effect of her acting. 

On Monday Mr. Brooke appeared here in a new 
character—that of Sir Giles Overreach in Massinger’s 
‘New Way to Pay Old Debts.’ The choice of a 
second character is, to an aspirant, of even more 
importance than that of the first. On the début of 
a performer the mind is able to attend to little more 
than the personal bearing and the general character- 
istics of style. Minuter distinctions must be left to 
further trial. In making this, it is important that 
the actor should show ambition—and claim a 
higher standing than he had already secured. We 
had hoped that ‘Othello’ was one of the lowest 
rounds of the ladder which Mr. Brooke proposed 
to climb,—and looked for him in Macbeth, King John, 
Hamlet, or Lear. He has chosen the downward path; 
condescended from Shakspeare to Massinger—from 
Othello to Sir Giles, 
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Not that we intend any slander against Massinger. 
We merely indicate that his dramatic walk is far 
below Shakspeare’s—and that the character of Over- 
reach has less noble elements than those of any of 
the Shakspearian family. There is in it none of the 
fine humanity—none of the moral power—none of 
the subtle pathos—that distinguish them; but in 
their place, a hard outline—a dry intellectuality 
and a physical determination of will which, while they 
defy sympathy, calumniate nature. In characters 
like this and ‘ Richard the Third’ in Cibber’s version 
certain stage requisites are needed :—and where these 
abound success is easily achieved. Most itinerants 
from the provinces try the London boards with such 
parts;—and few men have such a natural combination 
of qualities for the stage as Mr. Brooke. His con- 
ception of the character of Sir Giles, however, 
embodied none of the elements which we have de- 
scribed as composing it. It was clear, from the first, 
that he lacked gravity. Thought sat not on his brow 
—nor had the tone of his voice that dogmatic authority 
which results from a cool, calculating, self-interested 
mind. For the obstinate, harsh, loud and dictatorial 
crabbedness of the worldly-minded and experienced 
middle-aged man Mr. Brooke substituted the passion 
of a petulant youth,—a state of temper altogether 
inconsistent with deep-seated plans and long-cherished 
designs. Sir Giles’s bursts of rage are assumed fora pur- 
pose—got up for the end of outfacing opposition; but 
Mr. Brooke is betrayed into presenting them as honest 
exhibitions of anger and contempt. In a mind so vio- 
lently torn with uncontrollable rage as he represented 
there could be no room for a demonstration of strong 


will:—it would be lost in the whirlwind and drowned | 


in the storm of emotion. We have seen many pre- 
sentments of this character—but none in which the 
early scenes exhibited such a hurricane of impetuous 
words and gestures. We well remember Edmund 
Kean in the part—and the admirable tact with 
which he managed these scenes so as to show the 


dominance of intellect and will over passion and | 


temper. The latter are merely part of Sir Giles’s 
stock in trade—by which he cozens his victims or 
frightens them into his snares. Mr. Brooke's acting 
of the part grows wearisomely monotonous; and 
that fine organ, his voice, so musical in Othello, is in 
Sir Giles overstrained by perpetual rant. In the 


fifth act—-where most wanted—it failed him, as a | 


consequence, altogether. In other respects, this great 
situation was finely acted.—The part of Marall was 
performed by Mr. Davidge with tact, discretion and 
power. With a little more refinement, Mr. Davidge 
would be an artist. 


Marytesone.—The management here have also 


put up Massinger’s play—for the purpose of exhibit- | 


ing Mr. Graham in the character of Sir Giles Over- 
reach. On Tuesday we saw his performance—and 
had much reason to be pleased with it. Though 
hard in style, it preserved the proprieties of the con- 
ception and the proportions of the character. The 
early scenes were acted with a quiet discrimination 
which spoke in favour of the taste and judgment of 
the actor. The more demonstrative points of the 
last three acts were thus produced with appropriate 
effect, The subordinate characters were well cast. 





Musica anp Dramatic Gossir.—It is with 
regret that we copy from one of our contemporaries 
a rumour that it is the intention of Mr. Reeves to 
return to Italy at the close of this season. If this 
be true, we are sorry for two reasons: because the 
loss to the English operatic stage is a serious one (we 
will not say irreparable in the case of any executive 
artist whatever), and because, as the opera of Italy 
now stands, we believe that Mr. Reeves has derived 
thence all the advantage it is capable of yielding. A 
further three years’ course through its monotonous 
and exaggerated music may tell upon his voice, but 
will neither add to his executive resources nor to 
his musical experience. In England, the artist who 
aspires to first-class occupation cannot sustain him- 
self upon trash. He must be able to sing Handel, 
Mozart, Rossini; and this range implies almost every 
possible vocal and musical accomplishment. 

We observe that a musical professor who in 
his time played a very prominent part died a few 
days since at Brighton. This was Mr. T. Welsh, 
the master of many of our favourite vocalists—Miss 








Stephens, Mr. Sinclair, and Miss Shirreff among the 
number. The “sensation” made by the appearance as 
Mandane of another pupil, Miss Wilson (subsequently 
Mrs. Welsh), recurs to us among the earliest of our 
musical recollections,—and as illustrating with great 
significance the change which has passed over Eng- 
lish taste since the day when the Lady’s career was 
suddenly cut short by illness.) That Mr. Welsh had 
certain showy qualities as a master cannot be doubted; 
but they confined themselves to the superficial por- 
tion of the singer’s calling. He managed to give 
his pupils the appearance of such a style as the 
English then delighted in before they were past that 
stage of proficiency at which the scholar repeats in 
the evening the morning’s lessons. Thus no instructor 
produced more taking ballad-singers than Mr. Welsh; 
but we recollect none of the popular singers “ brought 
out” by him for their vocal finish and musical science. 
Mr. Welsh in his early days composed for the stage. 
Altogether, he was one among many belonging toa 
past dynasty to whom great natural musical talents 
and quick instincts sufficed. It is needless to point 
out that much more than these are now required to 
raise their possessor to even a moderate position in 
professional life. 

Our contemporaries announce the meditated forma- 
tion of an Academy of Music in Dublin. We are 
always glad to record any measure opposed to cen- 
tralization; and would gladly see in every large town 
out of London its own competent orchestra, chorus, 
and solo singers, able creditably to produce good 
music without assistance from the metropolis, Ire- 
land, too, is singularly rich in native material;—our 
neighbours possessing in much larger share than our- 
selves that enthusiasm of temperament and flexibility 
of humour which are so important to the Artist. But 
in all similar establishments the want is, not merely 
first-class teachers, but a strictly maintained educa- 
tional discipline; and in these points we fear it may 
be found difficult to make satisfactory provision for 
“ Dublin City.” 

The dates of the Philharmonic Concerts this year 
are March 13th and 27th — April 10th — May Ist, 
15th, and 29th—and June 12th and 26th. — This 
year the subscribers can, if they please, secure re- 
served seats for the entire series. 

The following is a paraphrase of a few lines in this 
week’s number of the Gazette Musicale. —“ Some 
persons possibly have read in a certain journal the 
announcement (or the threat) of a second Italian 
Theatre at Paris. The source of such a rumour is 
not hard to find. The music of Verdi cannot be 
executed in the Italian Opera House as at present 


| existing. Neither subscribers nor public will put up 


with it at any price:—accordingly, a second theatre is 
absolutely necessary. On the same ground it would 
be reasonable to establish a third Italian Opera 
House in London, because Verdi’s music is not to- 
lerated there either in the Haymarket or Covent 
Garden” !—We give the rumour for what it is worth. 
That personal pique sharpens the tone of comment is 
obvious, though the illustration is a legitimate one. 
But the feebleness and somnolence of the Italian 
performances at Paris may possibly contribute to the 
reason why speculators should be meditating an oppo- 
sition—as well as the natural eagerness of those who 


farm Signor Verdi's talent to gratify the public with 


his drums, trumpets, unisons, and syncopations.— 
‘Tl Pirata’ has been the last opera given at the Thédtre 
Ventadour, with Madame Castellan as Imogen. — 
Meanwhile, it is said that M. Meyerbeer has been 
presiding at rehearsals of the ‘ Robert,’ which is 
forthwith to be carefully revived, with Signor Bettini 
for hero, Great improvement is promised for this 
gentleman; but, unless he has learnt his art since 
August last, he can be accepted only as a stop-gap 
until M. Roger is set free from the Opéra Comique. 
M. David is said to have declined a /ibretto on the 
story of ‘The Bleeding Nun’ which had previously 
been in the hands of M. Berlioz), on the plea that the 
time allowed him for setting it to music was in- 
sufficient. A reason so honourably rare in these 
“ fa presto” days, when so many court disgrace by 
snatching at imperfect opportunities, claims record. 

‘ Le Brasseur de Preston,’ by M. Adam,—an opera 
which some ten years ago was given at the Opéra 
Comique without any signal success—has been revived 
at the Boulevard Opéra, with great applause. 

M. Leopold de Meyer is announced as meditating 





a visit to Paris and London during the comfapa 
—Madame Schroder Devrient is said to have 
posed an opera (music and words) in one 

* Saxon Switzerland.” The title isan odd one 
members of the Sing-Academie at Berlin have} 
singing an oratorio, ‘St. John the Baptist, 
young man, Herr Markull,—which is descri 
promising.—Herr Ferdinand Hiller, we are told, j 
about to leave Dresden, to enter upon a m . 
directorship at Dusseldorf.—The death of HerPuck, 
one of the minor contemporary German theatrical 
composers, is announced as having recently tak 
place at Vienna.—Signora Tedesco, whom our pom 
spondent saw so mercilessly maltreated at La Sea 
[Athen. No. 939] some two years ago, has becom, 
so violently the fashion at Havana that the police (i 
we may trust the papers) have been obliged to inte. 
fere in mitigation of the tornado of flowers, garlands 
bouquets, &c., &c., Ke., showered upon her jy 
rapturous planters. , 





MISCELLANEA 


Shakspeare.— We cannot find room for the mult. 
tude of suggestions which we continue to receive p. 
lating to the early history of the Poet in consequence 
of therenewed interest that recent circumstances hare 
given to the subject. Our correspondents mj 
usefully address their memoranda to Mr. Knight « 
Mr. Collier.—We give the two following as furthe 
specimens :— 

Shakspeare’s Arms.—A correspondent whose letter in. 
lating to Halliwell’s ‘Shakespeare’) is printed in your ig 
number, cites the well-known lines on the ‘Yeoman 
Kent’; but with the usual error. The true Teading is a 
follows :— 

A Knight of Cales, a squire of Wales, 
And a laird of the North Countree,— 
A yeoman of Kent, with his yearly rent 
Would buy them out all three. 
Cales does not mean Calais, but is the usual old Englis 
designation of Cadiz. The verse alludes to the indiserini. 
nate manner in which knighthood was conferred by the Eu 
of Essex after the taking of Cadiz, in 1595,—in consequene 
of which ‘‘a knight of Cales” became a proverbial expressia 
for a needy gentleman. Sir Richard Baker, speaking of ty 
expedition, says: —‘* Nigh unto Cabo St. Vincent, the 
lighted upon an Irish barque, which told them that at Cale 
they were secure,” &c. L 
Jan. 31. 

Shakspeare’s Wife.—All lovers ofthe Poet are much indebtel 
to Mr. Knight for the able manner in which he disposed ofth 
old calumny that the Great Dramatist left his wife unpr- 
vided for, by showing that she was entitled to dower; but 
think they are under not much less obligations to Mr. Hall: 
well for the proofs which he has given that the often-mer 
tioned legacy of the second best bed was one of great affee- 
tion. Thus, Joyce Haliday, of Stratford, in 1602, gave 
her brother her ‘‘best feather bed, one bolster, a pilloy, 
and the best covering for a bed;” and Hervey Harte, in 
1586, gave “unto John Harte one bed on the riglit hani 
coming in at the door in the Star Chamber, with all th 
furniture, and two other beds, with two coverlets, and two 
bolsters, and two blankets. Item, I give to William Harte 
one bedd, with all the furniture in the chamber called tle 
Half Moon.” This testator appears to have been a pers 
of considerable wealth :—and it seems cled 
of a bed in the days of Shakspeare wa y ; 
insult. Iam induced to draw your attention to this pois 
because I think it one of general interest, and it has ro 
been commented on in your valuable journal. 

Islington, Feb. 1. Iam,&e. 0. 

Probable Antiquity of Cloroform.—At the Medic 
Botanical Society, on Thursday evening last, aM: 
Huttmann stated his reasons for believing that the 
extraordinary properties of chloroform—viz, the 
production of insensibility and the creation of dreams 
were known in very remote times, but used most 
probably for magical purposes only. He first drer 
attention to the words formica and myrme:, the 
Latin and Greek names of the ant, the insect vie 
yields the formic acid. These words, together 
morphe, the Greck word for form, he stated to have 
a common origin, and to have reference to the pre 
perty of creating dreams or immaterial forms. The 
also gave the name of Morpheus to the God ¢ 
Dreams, and furnished the root of numerous words 
having reference to those things which produce se 
and dreams, as well as to the various phenome 
connected therewith, and even to death itself" 
Mors, which the ancients personified as the a 
of Sleep. Admitting these points, the ope 
they contained ample proof that in giving them 
formica and myrmex to the ant, the ancients sel 
that distinguishing property which the insect pe 
sessed of inducing dreams or forms (morphai); 
this would carry back the knowledge of this prope 
to a very remote antiquity—probably to 
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ian College in Chaldea was in its 

when eo duality and astronomy flou- 
ee oe the influence of religious zeal. 

e eatricals at Constantinople.—Few things will in- 

increasing refinement of the people 

than the taste which is gradually 

: n em for theatrical representations. 

— cone aa the highest order of dramatic 

it known in the country was the Caraguese, or 

1 kish Punch. About that period a conjuror named 

~~ arrived here, and conceived the bold idea of 

erecting a shed on a piece of waste ground at Pera; 

where he nightly exhibited his wonderful feats before 

raptured crowds. Shortly after Bosco had left, a 
atid of Italian chorus singers, that had wandered 
iq search of an audience as far as the city of the 
Sultan, hired the shed, and announced an opera. 
Their little attempt was successful ; so they were soon 
‘ined by some of their dinnerless brethren from 
Taly and a tolerable company was formed. A few 
pore planks were tacked on to the shed, and it was 
solemnly dubbed an opera-house. In the beginning 
oflast winter there were some good male and female 
singers, and a very fair orchestra. , But a fire came 
and burnt down the theatre and dispersed the troop. 
The man who had been the proprietor of the house, 
however, determined to build another on its ruins. 
There was, unfortunately, one slight impediment to 
his undertaking,—he had not a farthing of money. 
M, Alléon, the banker of the Porte,—who is always 
foremost in doing a generous action—advanced the 
necessary sum; and Mr, Smith, one of the architects 
belonging to the department of Woods and Forests, 
and who is at present engaged here in building the 
British embassy, offered to give the plans and super- 
intend the construction for nothing. In afew months 
more the theatre will be opened :—and thanks tothe 
taste and talent of Mr. Smith, it will vie in extent 
and magnificence with any of the great houses in 
Jondon or Paris. The centre box is that ordered 
bythe Sultan. It communicates with a saloon, which 
vill be fitted up in a style of oriental splendour.— 
Morning Paper. 

Money Orders.—Some idea of the enormous num- 
ber of money orders issued by the various postmas- 
ters in the United Kingdom may be gathered from 
the following account of the numbers granted at some 
of the principal offices during the last three months: 
—Atthe General Post Office there were issued during 
the quarter ending January 5, in round numbers, 
about 37,000; at Edinburgh, 13,000; Dublin, 20,000; 
Liverpool, 30,000; Manchester, 20,000; Birming- 
ham, 17,000; Glasgow, 16,000; Bristol, 12,000; 
Hull, 10,000; Southampton, 7,000 ; Brighton, 10,000; 
Bath, 8,000. * The number of orders issued in Lon- 
don is immense. ‘There are 35 branch and receiving 
offices within the three-mile circle that are money- 
order offices; and, in addition to the 17,000 issued at 
theGeneral Office, there were granted at the Lombard 
Street Branch Office during the last quarter as many 
a at the Bristol Office; and at the Charing Cross 
Branch Office as many as were granted by the post- 
master of Hull; at the Strand receiving-house there 
wete granted about 7,000; at the office in the Bo- 
rough about 5,000; and at Old Cavendish Office 
about 6,000. There are also 44 London receiving- 
houses beyond the three-mile circle which grant and 
pay money orders.—Morning Paper. 

The Dungeon.—The following—which is brought 
sain to our recollection as a paragraph making the 
round of the papers—has always seemed to us one 
of the most affecting records in language. Sterne’s 
captive with “the iron entering his soul” loses in 
terrible significance beside the picture in the last 
lines, The passage is from Count Confalonieri’s 
account of his imprisonment—*I am an old man now; 
et by fifteen vears my soul is younger than my body ! 
Fifteen years I existed (for I did not live—it was not 
life) in the selfsame dungeon 10 feet square! During 
8x years I had a companion;—during nine I was 
alone! I never could rightly distinguish the face of 
him who shared my captivity in the eternal twilight 
of our cell, The first year we talked incessantly 
together; we related our past lives, our joys for ever 
gone, over and over again. The next year we com- 
Municated to each other our thoughts and ideas on 
all subjects, The third year we had no idea to com- 
hunleate; we were beginning to lose the power of 
tellection, The fourth, at the interval of a month or 





80, we would open our lips to ask each other if it were 
indeed possible that the world went on as gay and 
bustling as when we formed a portion of mankind. 
The fifth, we were silent. The sixth, he was taken 
away, I never knew where, to execution or to liberty; 
but I was glad when he was gone ;—even solitude was 
better than the dim vision of that pale, vacant face. 
After that I was alone. Only one event broke in 
upon my nine years’ vacancy. One day (it must 
have been a year or two after my companion left me) 
the dungeon door was opened and a voice—whence 
proceeding I know not—uttered these words:—‘ By 
order of His Imperial Majesty, I intimate to you 
that your wife died a year ago.’ Then the door was 
shut; I heard no more. They had but flung this 
great agony in upon me,—and left me alone with it 
again.” 

Discovery of Coal at Vancouver's Island.—The fol- 
lowing particulars respecting the position of these 
coal treasures are given by a correspondent of the 
Times. On the north and east sides of Vancouver's 
Island, a recently-discovered river debouches into 
Johnstone’s Straits, near the mouth of which large 
seams of coal crop out on the surface of the soil. 
At this point the trading steamer of the Hudson's 
Bay Company navigating the Straits of Juan de Fuca 
obtains ready and plentiful supplies, which are put 
on board by the Indians at a merely nominal price. 
Mr. Dunn, who was a trader and interpreter in the 
Hudson's Bay Company's steamer Beaver, gives an 
interesting account of the discovery of this coal. 
He states:—“* The cause of the discovery was as 
curious as the discovery itself was important. Some 
of the natives at Fort M‘Loughlin having, on coming 
to the fort to traffic, observed coal burning in the 
furnace of the blacksmiths, in their natural spirit of 
curiosity made several inquiries about it. They were 
told that it was the best kind of fuel, and that it 
was brought over the great salt lake six months’ 
journey. They looked surprised, and, in spite of 
their habitual gravity, langhed and capered about. 
The servants of the fort were surprised at their 
unusual antics, and inquired thecause. The Indians 
explained, saying that they had changed in a great 
measure their opinion of the white men, whom they 
thought endowed by the Great Spirit with the power 
of effecting great and useful objects,—as it was evident 
they were not then influenced by His wisdom in 
bringing fuel such a vast distance, and at so much 
cost. They then pointed out where it could be found, 
of the richest quality, close to the surface, rising in 
hillocks, and requiring very little labour to dig it out. 
This intelligence having been reported at Fort Van- 
couver, we received instructions to make the neces- 
sary inquiries and exploration. Mr. Finlaison and 
part of the crew went on shore, and after some in- 
quiries and a small distribution of rewards, found 
from the natives that the original account given at 
Fort M‘Loughlin was true. ‘The coal turned out to 
be of excellent quality, running in extensive fields, 
and even in clumpy mounds, and most easily worked, 
all along that part of the country.” 

The Electric Telegraph.—It is proposed by Messrs. 
Brett, of Hanover Square, to establish an international 
communication vid Dover und Calais by their Print- 
ing Electric Telegraph. The English and French 
Governments have conceded grants to the projectors; 
and it is understood that the French Minister of the 
Interior, M. Duchatel, expressed an ardent desire 
for the fulfilment of the undertaking, and liberally 
promised to give it his cordial support. The expe- 
riments made with this Printing Electric Telegraph 
on land have been at a distance of 146 miles between 
the points of communication ;—and are said to have 
been performed with the same rapidity and certainty 
as at a distance of cnly a few feet.— Times. 





To Corresrorprents.—H. W. IL.—R. W.—I. W.—J. P— 
T. N. R.—W.S. W.—C. B, L.—Anglo-Cambrian—received. 

A Loven anp Farienp oF Art is entitled to his own 
opinion on the relative merits of the two artists about 
whom he writes; but we presume he did not expect us to 
change ours in compliance with it. 

Mr. Boole is perfectly right in his suggestion. In our 
notice of his ‘ Mathematical Analysis of Logic’ there is 
such a transposition of the words *‘ former” and “ latter” 
as inverts the description of the parties in question—assign- 
ing to him and Mr. De Morgan respectively the place of 
the other in the comparison instituted. The tenor of the 
article itself would probably prevent an attentive reader 
from being misled by the error ;—but it is best to avoid the 
chance by stating it, 


VALUABLE WORKS 


LATELY PUBLISHED. 


PRICHARD.—The NATURAL HISTORY of 
MAN; comprising Inquiries into the Modifying Influence 
of Physical and Moral Agencies on the different Tribes of the 
Human Family, 2nd Edition, enl d, with 44 col d an 
5 plain Illustrations, engraved on Steel, and 97 Engravings on 
Wood, royal Svo, elegantly bound in cloth, 1. 138. 6d. 


Six Ermnocrapnican Maps, as a Supple- 
ment to the Natural Iistory of Man, and to the Researches 
into the Physical History of Mankind. Folio, coloured, and 
one sheet of Letterpress, 21s.; bound in cloth boards, 24s. 

ILLUSTRATIONS to the ResgarcneEs into the 
PHYSICAL HISTORY of MANKIND. Atlas of 41 coloured 
and 5 plaia Plates, engraved on Steel, large 8vo. half-bound, 18s, 

On the Dirrerent Forms of INsantry, in re- 


lation to Jurisprudence, (Dedicated to the Lord Chancellor of 
England.) 12mo. 58, 





r > Ten 
WATERHOUSE. — A NATURAL HISTORY 
of the MAMMALIA. Vol. L. containing the Order Marsu- 
piata, or Pouched Animals, with 22 Lllustrations, engraved on 
Steel, and 18 Engravings on Wood, royal svo. elegantly bound 
in cloth, coloured P)> tes, 343. 6d.; plain, 293. 
Vol. 11. Parts 1 to 2v are out. 

The Natural History of Mammalia is intended to embrace 
an account of the structure and habits of all the known spe- 
cies of Quadrupeds, or Mammals ; to which will be added, ob- 
servations upon their geographical distribution and classifica- 
tion. Since the fossil and recent species illustrate each other, 
it is also intended to include notices of the leading characters 
of the extinct species. 

The Genera, and many of the species will be illustrated by 
engravings on stecl,and by woodcuts. Of the latter, between 
fifteen and sixteen hundred figures are executed. The modifi- 
cations observable in the structure of the skulls, teeth, feet, 
and other parts, will be almost entirely illustrated by steel en- 
gravings. 

** The Work will continue to be published in Monthly 
Parts: 20 are out. Coloured, 38. ; plain, 2s. 6d. each. 


HUMBOLDT.—KOSMOS. A General Survey of 
the Physical Phenomena of the Universe. The original Eng- 
lish Edition, 2 vols. post Svo. 1, 


KAMTZ.—A COMPLETE COURSE of ME- 
TEOROLOGY. ByL.E. Kemtz, Professor of Physics at the Uni- 
versity of Halle, with Notes by Ch. Martins, and an Appendix 
by L. Lalanne. Translated, with Additions, by C.V.WA PER. 
1 vol. post Svo. pp. 624, with 15 Plates, cloth boards, 12. 6d, 


MITCHELL, J.—MANUAL of PRACTICAL 
ASSAYING, intended for the use of Metallurgists. Captains 
of Mines, and Assayers in General. With a copious Table, for 
the purpose of ascertaining in Assays of Gold and Silver the 
precise amount, in Ounces, ’ennyweights, and Grains, of noble 
Metal contained in one ton of Ure from a given quantity, 1 
vol. post Sve, 10s, 6d, 


TREATISE on the ADULTERATION 


of FOOD. 1 vol. postsvo. (Shortly.) 


OWEN.—ODONTOGRAPHY;; or, a Treatise on 
the Comparative Anatomy of the Teeth, their Physiological 
Relations, Mode of Developement, aud Microscopical Structure 
in the Vertebrate Animals. By RICHARD OWEN, F.L.S., 

Correspondent of the Royal Academy of Sciences, Paris and 

Berlin ; Hunterian Professor to the Royal College of Surgeons 

London. This splendid Work is now completed, 2 vols. royal 

$vo. containing 168 Plates, half-bound russia, 62. 6a. 

A few copies of the Plates have been printed on India paper, 

2 vols. 4to. 102, 103, 


PHILLIPS.~SCROFULA: its Nature, its Pre- 
valence, its Causes, and the Principles of Treatment. By 
SENJAMIN PHILLI ‘.. Surgeon and Lecturer on 

very to the Westminster Hospital. 1 vol. 8vo. with an en- 
graved Plate, 12s, 

SYME.— PRINCIPLES of SURGERY. By 
J. SYME, Professor of Clinical Surgery in the London Uni- 
versity. 3rd Edition, much enlorged, and illustrated with 14 
"lates on India paper and 64 Wovdcuts, 1 vol. 8yo. 21s. 


VOGEL and DAY.—The PATILOLOGICAL 
ANATOMY of the HUMAN BODY. Translated from the 
German, with additions, by GEORGE E. DAY, M.D. Thus, 
trated with upwards of 100 plain and coluured Enugravings, Svo- 
cloth, 188, 


BOE NNINGHAUSEN.—MANUAL of HO- 
MEOPATHIC THERAPEUTIC, intended as a Guide to the 
Study of MATERIA MEDICA PURA, Translated, with 
Additions, by 8 LAURI&, M.D, 


GUNTHER._NEW MANUAL of HOMQ&0- 
PATHIC VETERINARY MEDICINE; or, the Homeo- 
pathic Treatment of the Horse. the Ox, the Dog, and other 
Domestic Animals, Translated from the 3rd Geaman Edition, 
with considerable Additions and Improvements. Post 8yo, 
10s, 6c. 


JAHR.~MANUAL of HOMC2OPATHIC 
MEDICINE. In 2 Parts. Pat 1. MATERIA MEDICA, 
Part IL. THERAPEUTICAL and SYMPTOMATOLOGICAL 
REPOSITORY. Translated from the 4th Edition, and 
Ldited, with Additions, by P. F. CURIE, M.D. 2 vols. Svo, 


il, 128, 
The most complete Work on the subject. 


ILERING (of Philadelphia), THE HOM(20- 
PATHUIST ; or, Domestic Physician. 2nd Edition, l2mo. 7s. 
LIBRARY OF ILLUSTRATED STANDARD 
SCIENTIFIC WORKS. Containing MULLER’S PIYSICs, 
JEISBACH’S MECHANICS, KNAPP’S TECHNOLOGY, 
UEKETT’S MICROSCOPE, and GKAHAM'’s CHEMIS- 
TRY. (See Advertisement in next column.) 
London: H. Barturére, Publisher and Foreign 
Bookseller, 219, Regent-street, 


dvo, 122, 
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Ii. BAILLIDRE, Publisher, 219, Regent-street. 


LIBRARY OF 
TLLUSTRATED STANDARD SCIENTIFIC 


wo 
Beautifully aaa oe illustrated. 
The Series commences with 
voL. L. 


MULLER’S PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS 
AND METEOROLOGY. 


Comprising nearly 600 Pages of Letterpress, illustrated with 
upwards of 530 Wood Engravings and 2 Coloured Plates. 18s. cloth, 


VOL. II. 
PROFESSOR JULIUS WEISBACH’S 
PRINCIPLES OF 
THE MECHANICS OF MACHINERY AND 
ENGINEERING. 
(In 2 vols.) Vol I. Comprising nearly 550 Pages of Letterpress, 


illustrated with upwards of 500 Wood Engravings. 8vo. Price 1. 1s, 
(Vol. LL. in the press.) 


VOL, III. PROFESSOR KNAPP’S 
TECHNOLOGY, OR CHEMISTRY 
Applied to the ARTS and to MANUFACTURES. Comprisin 
nearly 700 Paws, of Letterpress, and illustrated with 2:6 Woo 

Sagravings. . price 1. 1s. (Vol. 11, in the press.) 


VOL, IV. JOUN QUEKETT, ESQ. 
Assistant Conservator at the 6 of the Royal College of 
ons 0 


nd, 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 
THE USE OF THE MICROSCOPE. 


Comprising nearly 500 Pages of Letterpress, with Steel Vlates and 
numerous Wood Engravings. Svo. (Will be ready in June.) 


VOL. V. 
PROFESSOR T. GRAHAM, F.R.S. 
ON THE ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 
Including the Applications of the Science in the Arts. Second 
Edition, comprising above 1200 Pages of Letterpress, and illustrated 
with numerous Wood Engravings. (Part 2 will be ready on the 
1st of March.) 


*x* To be art by Works - PHARMACY—METAL- 
LURGY—HYDRAULICS — ASTRONOMY — HE — 
LOGICAL AN ATOM Y RU RAL ie SONOMY, &e. 

A PROSPECTUS, with Specimens of the W Gobo, may be 


had on application. 
OURNAL OF PUBLIC HEALTH, No. 4, 


e for FEBRUARY, price i. nee. contains i Lecture 
on Sanitary Legislation, by Dr. fe me on the Water Supply 
of large Towns, by Prof. pc Betety On Medical Poor Law Reliet, by 
John Liddle, ksq. —On the Sanitary Condition of “fg Poy, by 
. E, Olver—On Typhus Fever in Rural Districts, b - Lee, C.h. 
of ye -On the Causes of the Mortality of ' MM, by J.C. 
Hall, ¥ » &c.; with Metropolitan and Provincial Sanitary In- 

Selligemes 
—_—_—_eoten: Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand. 

ow ready, in post 8vo. price 10a, 6d. 

A sT RALIA FE LIX; or, a Historical and 
descriptive Account ofthe Settlement of PORT PHILLIP, 

NEW Row TH WALES; including full Particulars of the Man- 
ners and Condition of the Aboriginal Natives, with Observations 
on Emigration, on the System of Transportation, and on Colonial 
Policy. Illustrated with Drawings of the Natives, and alarge and 
beautifully engraved Map, Serene exhibiting the Pastoral or 
Squatting Stations of the Settler 

By WILLI na WESTG ARTH. 

“For those he wisk a good account of Australia Felix, Mr. 
Ww estgarth’s may be recommended as about the best that has 
appeared.” — Spectator. 

“The work comprises a vast variety of important subjects, all 
of which are treated in a clear and correct manner. 





rning Post, 
Sees Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, tar hall & Co, 
- his day is published, 1 vol. &vo. price 78. 6d 
fPHE CON DITION AND PROSPECTS OF 
IRELA 
And the Evils arising from the a. Distribution of Landed 
*roperty, with Sug; estions for a Remedy. 
By JONATHAN PIM. 


Dublin : Hodges & Smith, a “street 
Brown & ‘Longmans ; sold by all Booksellers. 


GECOND EDITION OF CONTINENTAL 
By JOUN E DNU ND READE. 


IMPRESSION 
By the sane Author, 


London ; Longman, 





2 vols, 153. 
Catiline. 
A Record of the Pyramids, 
The Deluge. 
The Drama of a Life. 
Poems from the Old Testament. 
Italy. 


Second Edition. 
Second and Revised Edition. 
Charles Ollier, § Southampton- street, Strand. 


ia ** ALTER SCOTT'S HISTORY, OF SCOTLAND, 
SCHOOL EDIYI 
two thick vols. bound ; win ol or separate, 


THE “HISTORY of SCOTLAND from the 


ayien Period to 1745—46, contained in 
+ OF A GRANDFATHER. 
sir W ALTER SCOTT, Bart. 
__R. Cadell, Edluburghs Iloulston & Stoneman, London, 
PROFESSOR MERLET’S WORKS, 
N ERLET'S (Professor in University College) 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. New edition, 12mo. 5s. 6d. bound, 
Merlet’s Traducteur; Selections from the best 
French een With notes, idioms, tables, &c. New edition, 
12mo. 5s. 6d. bou 
Merlet’s Tableau Littéraire de la France; a Sequel 
to the * fraducteur,’ 12mo. 6s, bound. 
te s Dictionary of Difficulties. New edition, 
0. 48. 
io Taylor & Walton, Upper Gower-street. 





Lately published, 2 vols, 8vo. and Atlas fo. “us Maps), ‘price 1. 168 
UERRE D‘ORIENT: Campagnes d’Egypte 
et de Syrie, 1792—1799. Mémoires pour servir a histoire de 
NAPOLEON, 1 Siete par lui-méme a St. Héléne et publices par le 
Général Bert 
Bin a wor! ki ‘is an important sequel to the Memoirs of Napoleon, 
in 8 vols. 8vo. 
Barthes & Lowell, Foreign Bookseller, 14, Great Marlborough- 
street, London. 1S ie 


Next week will be p publi: lished, pri price 7 
THE NATURAL LIISTORY 
By Colonel C. HAMILTON SMITH. 
With very numerous coloured Illustrations. 
. Highley, 32, Fleet-street. Edinburgh: _W. HL Lizars. 


NEW IRISH NOVEL, 
Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8yo, 
HE CHANGELING. 
By the Author of * Canvassing,’ in the O'Hara Tales. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 
In 1 vol. Svo. price 188. with Map and Plans of Battles, 
THE MILITARY LIFE OF 
OHN DUKE of MARLBOROUGH; 
With some Ae COUNT of his CONTEMPORARIES, 
By ep s D ALISON, Esq. F.R.S., 
hor of * The History of Euro: ype.” 
William Blacks ood & Sons, Edinburgh | and London. 
ie SECOND " DITION fa 
R. WARREN: S‘NOW AND THEN’ 
Will be Peptishet 
ON WEDNESDAY NEXT, 
In 1 vol. royal post Svo. price 218. half- bound in morocco. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
ALISON’S 
ISTORY OF EUROPE 
ery THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
EW EDITION OF THIS WORK 
Rev mobs aa <n is now in course of Publication i in 
MONTHLY VOLUMES 
oo 68. each. 

It will be completed in Twenty Volumes, of which Fourteen are 
published ; but those who wish to be, gin subscribing to the Work 
can receive a Voivu He Monrtucy, by giving instructions to their 
Bookseller to that effec 

Subscribers’ Names received by all Booksellers. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


eee —— S LIFE. 
price 128. cloth 
RCHBISHOP’ USSHER’ S WORKS: contain- 
ing Bes gy - the a and an Account of his Writings. 
By CHARLE CHARD ELRINGTON, D.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity 9 ro University of Dublin. ‘To be completed 
in sixteen volumes, of which Vols. 1 to 13 are already published, 
London : W saat &Co. Dublin: llodges & Smith, 
n the Press, a new edition of 
rs 1 r 
JORSON'S EU RIPIDES. The Text carefully 
revised and enlarged, with Notes of Schaefer, Pflugk, Klotz, 
Lange, and others. The Hecuba and the Medea are published, 
price 3s, 6d, each, Svo. boards ; and the remaining Plays will shortly 


follow. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


NEW CLASSICAL bese BY — KEIGHTLEY. _ 
ust published, in pos ’s. 6d. cloth, 
THE SA’ TIRES and EPIS’ TLES of HORACE. 
With Notes and Exercises. By THOMAS KEIGHTLEY, 


Esq. 
" Also, recently published, by the same Author, 

The Bucolics and Georgics of Virgil. With 
Notes, Exercises, Terms of Husbandry, and Flora Virgiliana. 
Post Svo. 10s. 6d. cloth. The Notes, &c., separate, 9s. cloth, 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


L° WE’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
No. XVIL FEBRUARY, price la. 
Contents. 

I. Tennyson : The Princess ; a “4 —II. Ireland as it was, 
is, and ought to be, Part I.—ILI. The Asiatic Pestilence.—lV. 
The Currenc y and the Money a -- i_ 's Recollec- 
tions of Germany, England, and Scotland. — VI. The Hereford 
Bishopric.—V II. Now and Then.—VIIL. Operations for ead of 
Destitution in Scotland.—I1X. The Literature of the Mon 

Subscribers’ names received by all Bockellors 
J. D. Lowe, Edinburgh ; William Collins, London. 


NEW VOLUME—COLLINS’S SERIES. 

Just published, price 1s. 6d. sewed, or 2s. cloth, 
MlTHE BIBLE NOT OF MAN. 

GARDINER SPRING, D.D. New York. 


And, 
THE RELIGION OF THE BIBLE. 
By the Rev. T. H. SKINNER, New York. 
“A more refreshing sample of Christian liter rature has not issued 
from the press in modern times.”— Evangelical Magazine, 
William Collins, Glasgow and London ; and all Booksellers. 


“of MAN. 


London: § 


T 





N 





E 





By 





~ In the Press, preparing for immediate Publication, 
NARRATIVE OF AN EXPEDITION INTO 
ENTRAL AUSTRALIA, 


/ by order of Her Majesty’s Government, during the years 
1844, 5, 8, with Notices of the Colony of South Australia. 

"By CAPTAIN CHARLES STURT, late 39th Regiment. 

The vaarentive of this most perilous Expedition for the Explora- 
tion of Australia by Captain Sturt, “the Father of Australian 
Discovery,” in which he reached the centre of the Continent in a 
line direct North of Adelaide, will be found to be of the highest 
interest, and describes the hitherto unknown interior, 

T. & W. Boone, Publishers, 29, New Bond- street, London. 
THE HOLY BIBLE, WITH GIRDLESTONE’S 
COMMENTARY 

6 large vols, 8vo. price 52 8s. in doth, gilt lettered, 
r HE. HOLY BIBLE, containing the OLD and 
NEW TESTAMENTS: with a COMMENTARY arranged 
in Short a for the Daily Use of Families. 
By the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
Rector of Alderley, Cheshire. 

The arrangement of the Lectures has been adapted to the 
purpose of Family Reading, but the Exposition will be found 
equally available for private study ; being at once explanatory and 

ractical, and combining the result of much research into the 
fn hours of others, with the advantage of an uniform and consis- 
tent interpretation of the whole Bible, by the same Expositor. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
The New Testament may be had separately, in 2 
vols. Byte ll. 168.; or any of the Parts of the Work, to complete 
sets, at 98, each, 





DR. meee EDITION OF THE PRAYER- 
In price 11. 16e. the 5th edition of 
THE BOOK. "of COMMON PRAYER, 


ADMINISTRATION of the SACRAMENTs, 


with Ka 


pe name and Historical, from approved Writers of the Chan 


Englan 


Selected. and arreneed by the Right Rev. RICH a MAN? p 


ishop of 


Down and Con 


*y* This Edition of the Prayer-book is edit ae 
D’Oyly and Mant’s Family Bible, issued h upon ine 


moting Christian Knowledge 
that Work. 


e, and forms a poe 
he Canons and Constitutions Eccles 
troduced into the present Edition. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, rd, and Waterloo-place, 


THE MOST banger og HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
vols. 12mo0. price 2/. 12s. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the earjg 


Period to the close 7 the Year 1833 ; 

ic CHRISTIAN PRINCI PLES 

‘RS, 

late Fellow of St. John’s *coliene, Cambridge ; 

Natural Philosophy in the East India College, Hertford, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and W 

*,* An edition is printed on large paper, price 


Events are considered = 
HENRY W ALTER. B.1 


in which Mey rm 


Rector of — 
and P J tox 


Waterloo- oo-place, 


INSWORTH’S MAGAZINE for FEBRUART 


con taining an 
W. HARRISON AINSWO 
Browne, IS NOW 
Town and Country. 


ew and revised edition of CRICHTOY, 
RTH, Esq., 
READY, and may be had 


illustra et Had 


‘Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


yal AIT’S EDINBUR 


National Defences. 


GH MAGAZINE & 


FEBRUARY contains :— 


Dr. Chalmers’s Hore Biblice Quotidiane. 


Protestantism. 
Scottish ae No. LiL 


au 
Pirstenruhe: Concluded, 
Now and The’ 


By Thomas De Quincey. 
. The Tyne, 


Continued, 
By Sir Thomas Dial 


Miranda: a Tale of the French Revolution. By Percy B. St, Jy 


Contin 


The Government and the Parochial Schools of Scotland, 
The Sanatory Question—State of London. 
oetr, 


Literary Register. 
Political Kegister, 


Sutherland & Knox, Edinburgh ; 


Simpkin, Marshall & ( 


London ; © umming & Ferguson, Dut jin, James M‘Leod, Glagur 
wont tice Sn 


PROGRESS OF 


SCIENCE, 


Now ready, price 58. with a Portrait of the Author of * Cosma’ 
y EAR-BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE a 


ART for 1848; qshibiting the most important Discovers 


and ;eaeecomonts “ the I 
the Arts. By JO 


*ast Year in all Branches of Scienceu 
N TIMBs, Editor of the* Arcana of Science’ 


* Every fact, it rH De deserving such ¢ 


if it be truly observed and ace urately stat 


man of science.”"—Sir R. H. Inglis ; 


welcome to th 
Proce, Brit, Ass: sation. 1s, 


* Always ably and honestly wy — Atheneum, 


*y* A few complete sets of the ¥ 


ear- Book : Game its commens| 


ment in -. still remain, price 5s. each volu’ 


». Bogue, Fleet-str 


and all Booksellers 


Just published, in small 4to, price 10s. 6d. rich arabesque bing binding, 


BOO 
By PERC : BoYD, 
paper, with ornamer 


f BALLADS 


S from the GERMAN 
Beautifully printed on tod 


borders round each page, and illustra 


A. 
with numerous Engravings on wood, in the highest style of An 


Dublin: James M'Glashan, 21, 


& Co. Amen-corner, and 147, Strand, London 


Doli reet; and Wm.80r 





Just published, 


] 


Sepuichres of Etruria,’ &c. 
Tous Wood Engravings. 


“ There cannot be fitter school volumes ; 


ISTORY of ROME; for Young Pers) 
By Mrs. HAMILTON GRAY, Author of * 3 Tourtoth 
In 2 vols. 12mo. cloth, 12s, with num 


they are simple and ir 


teresting, each term and thing clearly e xplained ; while there 


gratuitous criticism, none of those learne 


d doubts which bie 


uzzied maturer readers of classic history since the advent « 


ebuhr.”—Daily News. 


Ni 
“ This is a school history of rare excellence, written in a spirite! 


and un-dry style, embellis 


dd with many useful vignettes, printe 
5 is a great merit), and. 
eading book, very intere 


short, eva 


ing and attractive.”"—Guaniie, 


* A very ingenious attempt to bring the recent discov 
critic al school into working competition with the miserable Golé 


smith’s and Pinnock’s of our youth.”—Ch 


stian Remembrancer, 


“ Here we have anything but a dry detail of names, datessl 
facts, such as is too often to he met with in brief compilation: d 


histories, &c.’—Athene 
‘London : 


john "Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 





Price 4s, 6d. neat cloth, of all Booksellers, 


T H E T 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS 


E E ROSE 


for its FORMATION al 


CULTURE, illustrated by 24 Woodcuts. 
Reprinted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle, with additional matterty 
the Author and others. 
ntents, 


Annual pruning time, principle 
of execution, &c. 

Binding up 

Budding knife 

Budding, time of year, day, time 
of day, state of the plant, care 
of bode 

Budding upon body 

Bud, insertion of, into stock 

Bud, preparation of, for use 

Buds, dormant and pushing 

Buds, failing 

Buds, sewer a supply of 

Caterpillars, slugs, and snails, to 

estroy 

Causes of success 

Dormant buds, theory of re- 
planting with explained 

Guards _—— wind 

Labellir 

ioetien ‘ligatures 
arch pruning 

Mixture for healing wounds 

— out, arrangement of 
trees, & 

Pruning for transplantation 

Pushing eye, spring treatment 
of dwarf shoots from 

Roses, different sorts on the 
same stock ‘ 

Roses, short list of desirable 
sorts for as with a 
pushing ey 

aap ez eanent of 

Shape of trees 





Shoots and buds, choice of 
Shoots for budding upon, a 
their arrangement 
Shoots, keeping even, and 

moving thorn: 


Shorte ning Ww iid por bud 


different species 
taking up, trimming Ti 
ponding a a shortenia 


GRAFTING. 
Aphides, to keep down 
Free-growers, remarks 0D. 
Graft, binding up and 
Grafting, advantage of 
Grafting, disadvantage of 
Operation in different months 
Preliminary observations die 
Roses, catalogue a” 

scription of a few sorts, 
afin” reparation and ins 


tion 0 
Scions, choice and arrangen@ 
Stock, preparation of. 
APPENDIX. 


A selection of varieties 
Cm rison b 


grafting. 
London; 5, Upper Wellington-street, Coyent-garden 
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ublished, ‘crown 8vo. morocco ¢ clot 
sr oenEN FE, and other POEMS. 
0 By ALFRED DIXON TOOVEY. 
Life’ is a poem of considerable merit.”— Morning Post, 
res Mode er of poetry here are many attractions.”— Er 
Pesiished by Henry Baynes, Clement's s-lane, Seam 
J st p ublished, feap. 8vo. sewed, pric 5 
pcIPES of VEGETARIAN DIET, with 
tions for the formation of a Dietary, from which the 
’ imals is excluded ; with Scientific Facts showing that 
Fit ‘BLE FOOD is more Nutritive, and more Digestible, 
than THE F 


H OF ANIMAL 
Leite ttaker & Co. Av 


SUMMERLY’s 
ART-MANUFACTURES. 


Maria-lane. 





im to produce in each article superior utility, 
h mottos ce ate ornament : to select pure forms : to 
vie ae’ article with appropriate details relating to its use, 
ry ore ebtain these details as directly as possible from Nature. 
eb rinciples are by no means put forw ard as forming an uni- 
These Pi but it is thought they may be adhered to advan- 
yin most Articles of Use, and may possibly contain the 
a style which England of the 19th century may call its 
Several of our best Artists have already expressed their will- 
nonees toassist in this object, among them may be named— 
“dot Well, Sculptor. S, Joseph, Sculptor. 


Art-Manu 


; bert, R.A. ; y 
; = a . Sir R.W estmacott, R.A. 


nufactures will be of all kinds, and executed in 
At giass, wood, papier maché, and other materials. 


Those now ready are— 

A Bride’s Inkstand, in Parian, with Tazza. 
ed by John Bell, price 1/. 130 andupwards. Also in Bronze, 
equal in make to the old Florentine, with papier miché tray, 
é. @.and upwards : in Silver, 35 Guineas, 

Kissing Children, surmounting a Paper Weight, 
in Parian, 98. ; in Bronze ; and also a Loving Cup. 

Boy and Dolphin as a Seal or Paper-knife Handle, 
vith gilt flax-blade, 2/. 5s, and upwards. 


Beer-J in Parian: emblematical of the 
RS. Storing sd Employment of the Hop. Designed by H. J. 
Townsend, price 18s. ; or with extra Figures. 

#5* The Gold Medal of the Society of Arts was awarded to 
Messrs. Minton & Co., the Manufacturers, for the Union of Supe- 
rr Art and Manufacture which this Jug displays. 

The Infant Neptune. Designed and modelled 
by H. J. Townsend, 278. in Parian; also in Silver, and Silver 
(it, 5 Guineas and upwards. 

A Water Jug, in Glass. Designed by R. Redgrave, 
ARA, at various prices ; also Goblets to match, price 1s, each. 
The Vase on a smaller seale will be executed in Porcelain. 

The “ Bitten Tongue” —a Mustard Pot, in Por- 
elain and Parian. Modelled by John Bell, price 9s, "The figure 
vill also be applied to a Silver and Plated Metal Mustard-pot. 

A Pair of carved Wooden Brackets, by Taylor, 
Villiamsand Jordan, price 5/. 5s. 


Doroth a Statuette, in Parian. 


bas 


Modelled by John 
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Bell, price 2/. also in Bronze. 


“Purity,’’ or Una and the Lion, a Statuette. 
Designed and Modelled by John Bell ; a companivn to Danecker’s 
Ariadne, or* * Voluptuousness,” price 3J. 38, 
he Lyon would not leave her desolate, 
But with her went along, as a strong gard 
Of her chaste person. 
—Srensenr’s Faerie Queene, booke 1. canto m1. 
ABust of the Duke of Wellington as at 
Waterloo, Modelled by S. Joseph, price 20. 11s. 6d. 
The Milk Jug which received the Prize awarded 
by the S Poy hymen Sod apd ieee onyay i, roux § Summerly ; exe- 
ted in Porcelain an ass: also in Silver M Hunt & 
Ruski, 156, New Bond-street. ee eee 
Pish Carvers, by John Bell, in Silver, 11 Guineas, 
made by Joseph Rodgers & Sons. 
A. Tray, which fixes the Decanters. Designed by 
dgrave, and made by Jennens & a ge. 
i ce are sola Pail J. Cundall, 12, Old Bond-street ; by 
, lay 


). Colnagh: Mal 
Hal, Piss G Tell , Yl eet ° . 
ford-street ; J. Phillips, 258, pe 259, Oxford-street; J. Tennant, 
148, Strand ; J. Green, (late Brumby’s,) 19, St. ames’s-street ; and 
omer ‘ Bettridge 3, Halkin-street West : and all Dealers. 
ogue 8 G on receipt of two Postage-stamps. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 

POLICIES effected on or before Ist MARCH next, will secure 
the advantage of a aoe year’s standing over those effected there- 
~~ pans Je pa ad ary: ir ON aA cond Leen of Profits 

o 


ears 
KCoT T T SH EQUI TA ‘BLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. —Incorporated by Act of Parlia- 
ney Pdinburgh 6, St. Andrew-square. London, 61, Moorgate- 
This isa MUTUAL ASSURANCE soc IETY, in which the 
— Profits are divisible amongst the policy- -holders every three 

"The existing ASSUR ANCES, includin — tio: 
1¥0 MILLIONS NINE HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS. 
IMUL: ATEI 2D FUND exceeds ¥o HUNDRED 


» POU 
R VENU E exceeds ONE HUNDRED and 
ND POUN ¥ 


amount to 


he ANNUAL 
SEVEN THOUS 


VIEW of the Progress of the Society down to March 1, 1847. 
Amount 


Assured. 
At Ist March, Isa 325,611 
Do ea | 








Annual | Accumulated 

Revenue. ‘und, 
11,364 
55,536 
99,271 





24,661 
153,329 


1,569,570 
Do. 1817 : 400,503 


—_ 2,763,381 





ane ADDITIONS TO POLICIES. - 
Acai epctected before Ist March, 1832, for 2,0002.,and becoming 
Hun vad pen March next, will receive Two Thousand Eight 
pnp our Pounds, being an addition of 40 per cent. on the 
Other Policies have Seceved additions in proportion. 
aP BERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 
and Forms of p nee | pow be had by application 


M the London Office, 61 » Moorgate-stree 
WILLIAM COOK, Agent. 





7ORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE INSUR-| 


ANCE COMPANY. Established at York 1824. 
Low rates are charged by this Company, — giving an immediate 
bones, in lieu of a prospective and uncertain o 
e Premiums for Female lives — been materially reduced. 
Fi a Insurances on favourable term: 
Prospectuses may be had of the 
Janden Agents: 
Mr. Henry Wilson, 30 . Royal Exchange. 
Mr. Henry Dinsdale, 24, Bow-street, Covent-garden. 


Or Mr. W. L. NEWMAN, 
Actuary and Secretary, York. 


ROMOTER LIFE ASSURAN and 
ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-place, Se Aa 
London. ablished in 1826.—Subseribed (: ‘apital, 240.0001, 

This Society eftects Assurances in every variety of form, and on 
mort of advantageous terms, both on the bonus and non-bonus 
system 

The Premiums, without prrticipation in the Profits, are lower 
than those of most other offices, whilst those on the participation 
scale hold out the prospect of a mangers ateeen being made, 
every Five Years, to the sum assured. e holders of Equitable 

wlicies can secure their bonuses at the inc ms division on the 
Best terms with this Office 

Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates, and all further particulars, 
may be obtained at the Office. M. SAWAKD, Secretary. 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MOST 
GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, EAST 


HE 
the NDIA, and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
13, woe London. 








Col. Sir Frederick Smith, ra ath ae E Chairm 
Major-Gen. Sir Wm, Gossett, C.B. K.C.H. R. Deputy-Chairman, 
Admiral the Right Hon. Sir G. Cogare. G.C.B. MP, 
Major-Gen. Sir J. Cockburn, ree CM. 
Gen, Sir T. pena. G.C.B. 

Major-Gen. Sir P. Ross, G.C. M ‘G. K.C.H. 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. Gardiner, K.C, 
Major-Gen. Sir Hew D. Koss, K.C.B, R.A. 
Capt. Sir George Back, R.N. 

Major-Gen. Taylor, C.B. E.LC.S, 
Major-Gen. E. ‘Wynyard, C. zt 

Major-Gen. Arnold, K.H. hy 

Lieut.-Gen. Cleiland, E.1.¢ 

Lieut.-Col. H. Hanmer, K. it, late R.11.G. 
Lieut.-Col. Mats .E. 

Major Shadwell Clerke, K.H. F.R.S. 
Archibald Hair, Esq. M. D., late R.IL.G. 
Capt. William Lancey, 

William Chard, Esq. Savy Agent. 

James Nugent Daniell, Esq. 

Wilbraham Tay wi Esq. 

Major-Gen. Rolt, 

Major F. 8. Botheby. C.B. 


Bankers, 
Messrs. Coutts & Co. 59, Strand, 
ue 


ctuary. 
J. Finlaison, Esq. the Government Calculator. 


ASSURANCES are granted upon the Lives of 
persons in every station of Life, and for every part of the World, 
upon particularly favourable terms. 

Persons assured in this Office may change from one country to 
another without forfeiting their Policies. 

A Bonus, amounting to 30 per cent. on the actual value of the 
Policies, was apportioned to the Assured at the First Septennial 
Meeting, held in the year 1844. 

JOSEPH C. BRETTELL, Secretary. 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent-street, London. Established 1806, 
INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,200,000, 
Annual Income, £140,000, Bonuses Declared, £529,000. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £1, 520,000, 


President. 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 


Directors, 

Rev. James Sherman 

Henry R. chercill, Esq. 

William Judd, 

“ ames Sedgwick ie. 
Beaumont, Esq. 





The Ear! of Macclesfield 
The Hon. Arthur yy 
Sir Richard D. Kin 
Alexander Hende a. i D. 
Capt. W. John Williams 
John Deering, Esq. M.P. yn Dacre, Esq. 

bg illiam Henry Stone, Esq. Richard Sherwood d, Esq. 

The Rates of Premium are those adopted by the principal 
Life Offices; the rate without bonus is lower than u. vt of most 
other ottices. 

2. The Bonuses are added to the Policies, or applied to the reduc- 
tion of the Premiums, or may be received in cash as soon as de- 
clared, at their then present value 

3. Policies issued by this Office are purchased at their full value ; 

or Loans may be obtained upon them to the same amount. 

4. Ifa party neglect to pay for the renewal of his Policy, he ma; 
= omission any time within 12 months, upon proof of goo 

t 


Bonuses paid upon Policies which have become Claims, 
Life Insured. Sum Paid. 


| 2, « & 

| 7,706 6 0 
7,652 13 3 
7,500 5 9 
7.128 15 8 
4,509 1 

| 3,411 

| 1862 411 





| Sum Insured. 





John Wharton, Esq. Skelton Castle | 
Sir John Saunders Gebright, aun .. 
Sir William Wake, Bart. ° 
Ear] Strathmore 

Rev. H. W. Champneys, -pesgeautsaied 
The Marquis of ws sed 

Earl Cathcart ° 





Prospectuses and full partioulars may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 
United ae, C at the head Office, No. 50, Regent-street. 

1iN A. BEAUMONT, Managing Director. 


\ULTIVATION OF THE BEAUTIFUL,— 

/ It has been the fashion with prudes and pedants, time im- 
memorial, to run down the advantages of external appearance— 
thus the phrases “ outside show” and “skin- deep beauty,” had ob- 
tained a sort of currency which gave them, and others of similar 
import, an appearance of grave authority. The present age is bold 
enough to question this dictum, and even to go so far as to extol 
the study of externals as a duty to society, which should have pre- 
sented to it agreeable objects, and now contends that the cultiva- 
tion of the beautiful holds a place second in importance only to the 
promotion of the . This it is which holds out encouragement 
to those who labour to put the po in possession of means to this 
end. OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLU MBIA, as the most effective 
preservative or renovator of that most beautiful ornament, the 
Human Hair, takes first rank, and as long as its valuable properties 
continue to be known and appreciated, must take the precedence 
of every production intended for exterior improvement in this di- 
rection.— , 68., and 118. per bottle. No other price is genuine, 
> elaridge' 8 Salm, 1, Wellington-street, the second house from the | 








Bt 


| bought the entire oom of Crude Black Lead from the Cumberlan 
| Lead Company, is n 








O ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS & OTHERS. 
—ENCAUSTIC, VENETIAN, BATH and other PATENT 
TILES, and MOSAIC PAVEMENTS may be obtained at 
MINTON & Co.’s Warehouse, 9, Albion- ‘pluce, Surrey side of Black- 
friars Bridge. Also an assortment of Plain and Ornamental Door 
Furniture, Slabs and ' Tiles for Fire-places, &e. 


RESERVATION of the EYE from Injury, 
Pain, or Fatigue by Night Lights.— Her Majesty has granted 
Royal Letters Patent for the ACHROMATIC GJ AS&, for Gas, 
Oil, Camphine, or Candle Lamps, in Chimneys, Globes, or Shades 
of ever y kind. Its use is claimed to preserve the ye from injury, 
. or fatigue by night lights, and for all persons who suffer 
rom defective vision ; proof of its high claim for universal adop- 
tion is shown by certificates from scientific gentlemen, and which 
can be obtained, by post or otherwise, from J. Hallaran, at the 
Patent Achromatic Glass Depot, 106 106, New Bond-street. 


PATENT ELECTRO PLATE. — Exxixcton 

& Co, manufacture only one warranted quality, which has 

stood the test of many years’ wear, on shipboard and in hotels, 

continuing to give the same satisfaction as solid silver. They 

warn the public that the fact of Goods being Plated by their 

Patent Process offers no security for their quaLity whatever, All 

goods made and sold by them bear the marks of E. & Co. below a 

crown, and such only they warrau 

22, Regent-street, 

45, Moorgate-street, 

Estimates, drawings, and prices sent free. 


Re XCKLEDON’S PURE CUMBERLAND 
LEAD for DRAWING PENCILS.—The Patentee havin 








} London, 


ready to SUPPLY Pencil Manufacturers 
with this IMPORTANT ARTICLE in a state of perfect purity, 
free from grit, and condensed by his patent process to all degrees 
of hardness.—29, Devonshire-street, Queen’s-square. 


K° J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 
and Clock Maker to the | n, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and 
1.1.M. the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his stock 
H WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
inspection of his various assortments. Yiadies® gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each ; gentlemen's ditto. 
enamel dials, 10 gs youths’ silver watches, 4 gs. ; substantial ond 
accurately-going silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 gs.— 
E. J. DENT, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur- street; and 34, Royal Ex- 
change (Clock Tower Are: a), 


( ‘OLD FLAT HORIZONTAL WATCHES 
carefully finished, with engine-turned cases, jewelled in four 
holes, going barrel to continue the action of the watch while wiud- 
ing, are oftered, price 64 guincas. These elegant little watches will 
be found to perform very correctly, and a printed undertaking is 
given, with fixed —— oo which they will always receive any 
attention required.—T. COX SAVORY & Co., Watchmakers, &e., 
47, Cornhill (seven maby from Gracechureh street), London, N.B: 
ond- hand Watches purchased in exchange. 


GELF -SEALING ENVELOPES, 


stamped with any initial; 











ls. per 100, 
Letter-paper, 5 quires for 1s., or 
4s. per ream ; Large note, lid. per quire, 2s. 3d. per ream ; Best En- 


| velopes, 6d. and sd. per 100’; Black-bordered, 18, per 100; Copy-books, 


2s. td. per dozen; Sealing-wax, 3s. per Ib. ; Prayer-Books and 
Bibles, 1s. to 31. 3a: “— Services, 38. Gd. to 2. 28.; Writing- 
o to 100. ls. ; ry rd-plate engraved, 2s. 6d.; 100 cards 
o8, —Loc ‘iRWoon, Manufacturing Stationer, 75, New 
N.B. 75, near Oxford- “street, 


JE =F SES PATENT SELF-ACTING 
AIR-TIGHT DIAPHRAGM and VALVE INKSTANDS 
are opened by the introduction, and closed by the withdrawal, of 
the pen, and prevent the possibility of taking too much ink ata 
dip. The dipping cup, except at the moment when the pen is in- 
troduced, is closed perfectly air-tight, which prevents the ink from 
evaporating, or becoming thick ; and however deeply the pen be 
immersed it cannot be ov ercharged. These advantages are obtained 
by a mechanism 80 simple, yet so eftectual, that the most careless 
cannot disarrange it ; ; and no attention is required further than to 
occasionally refill it with ink, as in ordinary stands. 
> reoL RATA i + 
PERSHOUSE’s PATENT POSTAGE STAMP 
AFFIXER.—Wetting the postage stamp or letter with the tongue 
is entirely obviated by using the Affixer, which is simple in con- 
struction, neat in appearance, small in size, and unfailing in ope- 
ration. The postage stamp is readily damped, and by an easy 
action of the Affixer firmly and rapidly attached to the letter. 
Sold by all Stationers, &c. throughout the kingdom ; and whole- 
sale by the Patentee, 103, Suffolk-street, Birmingham. 
N ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not comin 
loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third | 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Dene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
ristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh Brushes of 
improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. The genuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp~ 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations, 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 
bleaching. 4 soouring the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge, 
Only at ME URE & Co.'s Sole Establishment, 130 n, Oxford- 
street, one pnt oon Holles-street. 
Cgution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses. 


YOWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL.—The unpre- 
/ ecedented success of this invention for restoring, improving, 

and beautifying the Human Hair, is too well known an¢ appre- 
ciated to need comment. The very fact of its having stood the test 
of nearly half a century of probation, ane obtained the especial 
patronage of Her M: “nome dl the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, the 
whole of the Royal Family of Great rts and of every Court of 
the civilized world, and the high esteem in which it is unive rsally 
held, together with numerous testimonials constantly received of 
its Cy afford the best and surest proofs of its merits. 

Price 38. 6d. or 78,; or Family Bottles (equal to four small), at 
10s. i. sand doub a Saas size, sie. 

Cc TION.—On the Wrapper o: , . 
each Bottle of the genuine Aiticle a ry ae 
are these words. in two lines, a » 

Sold by A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton Garden, London, 
and d by all C Cinemists | Perfumers. 


NERVE SO 














_Dr. GRANDISON’S DISC OVERY 
for STRENGTHENING the NERVES. — A trial of this 
efiicacious medicine is earnestly recommended to those who suffer 
from any nervous affection whatever. It allays nervous oo 
(so often the precursor of insanity), and secures refreshing slee 
without containing a particle of any opiate. It purifies the bload 
one invigorates the system.—Dr.Grandison’s Pills are sold in boxes 

t la. oo 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by Barclay & Son ; Edwards 0.5 
Hannay & Co. ; and all Chemists, 





THE ATHENZUM 
MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY. 














In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Engravings, 
ROLLO AND HIS RACE; 
OR, FOOTSTEPS OF THE NORMANS. 


By ACTON WARBURTON, Es. [0— te tnag 


Il. 
Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


RAMBLES IN THE ROMANTIC REGIONS OF THE HARTz 
MOUNTAINS. 


By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, 


Translated, under the Superintendence of the Author, by CHARLES BECKWITH. [On the 8th ing 


IIl. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE PEASANT AND HIS LANDLORD, 


From Tue Swepisn. By MARY HOWITT. 


IV. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


SWITZERLAND IN _ 1847; 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF ITS CONDITION BEFORE THE WAR. 


By T. MUGGE. Edited by Mus. PERCY SINNETT. [Now red 


v. 
In 3 vols. post Svo. with numerous Illustrations, 


THE PARSON, PEN, AND PENCIL. 


By the REV. G. M. MUSGRAVE. , [On the 15th in. 


VI. 
Complete in One Volume, neatly bound and embellished, price 5s. 


ROMANCE AND REALITY. 


By L. E. L. (Mrs. Maciean.) 
Forming the New Votvme of * THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES’ 


(With the Magazines on the 29th ing 





NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


In 8yo. with a highly-finished illuminated Portrait of the Empress of China, and numerous Wood Engravings, 15s. 


FIVE YEARS IN CHINA, 


From 1842 to 1847. 
WITIT AN ACCOUNT OF THE OCCUPATION OF THE ISLANDS OF LABUAN AND BORNEO BY NER MAJESTY'S FORCES. 
By LIEUT. F. E. FORBES, R.N. Commander of H.M.S. Bonertrta, 


Il. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 


THE HISTORY OF AURICULAR CONFESSION. neon 


By COUNT C. P. DE LASTEYRIE. a 
Translated, with the Author's especial sanction, by C. COCKS, B.L. 


Tit. HE 
DEDICATED TO HIS EXCELLENCY MR. BROOKE, T 
In 8vo. with numerous Plates, price 14s. 


SARAWAK; ITS INHABITANTS AND PRODUCTIONS. 


By HUGH LOW, Private Secretary to Mr. Brooke, 


IV. 
In post 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


A WALK ROUND MONT BLANC IN 1847. 


By the Rev, FRANCIS TRENCH, 


Author of ‘ Travels in France and Spain,’ ‘Scotland; its Faith and its Features.’ 


v. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Engravings, Maps, &c. price 30s. bound, 


TRAVELS IN THE GREAT DESERT OF SAHARA, IN 1845-46. 
By JAMES RICHARDSON. 


NEW NOVELS OF THE SEASON, BY DISTINGUISHED WRITERS. 
MR. WARENNE, the MEDICAL PRACTITIONER. By| BRIAN O'LINN; or, LUCK IS EVERYTHING. By! 


the Author of ‘ Margaret Capel,’ &c. 3 vols. Author of ‘Stories of Waterloo.’ 3 vols. 
P 


" ve - 
NORMAN'S BRIDGE; or, the MODERN MIDAS. By the| ERNEST SINGLETON, By the Author of ‘Doctor I 


Author of ‘Emilia Wyndham,’ &e. 3 vols. well.” 3 vols. 


vi. 
‘ ; , mt. CHRISTOPHER TADPOLE. By Axzert Sun. In 
ST. ROCHE. Edited by James Mortrr, Esq. 3 vols. oa on Thirty-two Mlustrations by Las), a areal of the Author. lis 
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